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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Pietarinen, Rauno, to the Holy Diaconate, by His Eminence, Archbishop 
Paul of Finland, in January, 1980. 

Essey, Dn. Basil, to the Holy Priesthood, by His Eminence, Metropolitan 
Philip, on January 27, 1980, in Bergenfield, NJ. 

Johnson, Michael, tonsured a monk on Feb. 14, 1980; ordained to the Holy 
Diaconate on Feb. 15, 1980, by Bishop Firmilian, in Libertyville, IL. 


COMMENCEMENT 1980 

Commencement exercises were held on the Campus on Saturday, May 17. 
The following students were awarded the Degree of Master of Divinity: 

Dragelevich, Jeanette 

Thesis: “Family Planning” 

Dresko, Fr. John James (cum laude) 

Thesis: “The Priesthood as Vocation” 

Hughes, Edward Wilbur (cum laude) 

Thesis: “Paraliturgical Devotions of the Western Church: An Orthodox 
Evaluation” 

Jillions, John Alexander (honorable mention for thesis) 

Thesis: “Biblical Criticism in Russia’s 19th Century Theological Renewal. 
The Case of Professor Mitrofan Muretov (1850-1917)” 

Labi, Kwame Joseph Ayete 

Thesis: “The Revival of Paganism in West Africa: A Challenge to the 
Orthodox” 

Lickwar, John Andrew 

Thesis: “A Comparison of the Nature of the Child and the Divine Image 
of the Child-Like” 

Matsko, Fr. Michael Joseph 

Thesis: “The Mentality and Methodology of Contemporary Cestarianism” 
Mayo, Fr. Harold Jonathan 

Thesis: “John Wesley and the Christian East: On the Subject of Chris¬ 
tian Perfection” 
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Pietarinen, Deacon Rauno Matti 

Thesis: “The Iconoclastic Theology of Constantine V and the Orthodox 
Response” 

Sarafian, Steven Sarkis 

Thesis: “A Comparative Study of Armenian and Byzantine Holy Week 
Services” 

Shimchick, John George (honorable mention his thesis ) 

Thesis: “The Responses of the Russian Episcopate Concerning Wor¬ 
ship (1905) and the Liturgical Situation in America.” 

Wheeler, Eric Alan 

Thesis: “The Theology of Intercessory Prayer” 

The Diploma of Studies in Religious Education was granted to: 

Kaniuk, Christine Ann 
Milkovich, Annette 

The Diploma of Studies in Orthodox Liturgical Music was granted to: 
Eskoff, Nadine 
Jannakos, Paul M. 

Karousatos, Demetra 
Peterson, Vincent C. 

Shimchick, John George 

Also completing course work were: 

James Colaluca 
Fr. Vaselios B. Govits 
Fr. Elia Wadih Shalhoub 
Deacon Bernard George Yatsko 

The Commencement speaker was His Eminence, Paul, Archbishop of 
Carelia and All Finland. 


THE FACULTY 

Fr. Sergei Glagolev lead regional workshops for the Department of Music: 
in Minneapolis, MN, Hartford, CT, Boston, MA, and Clifton, NJ. 

Professor Veselin Kesich organized and was moderator of panel discus¬ 
sions on “Religion: Traditional and Non-Traditional (Charismatic)” at 
Sarah Lawrence College, for Alumni, on April 25, 1980. 

Fr. Paul Lazor conducted: a retreat on the theme, “Salvation,” at St. Ste¬ 
phan’s Orthodox Church, Orlando, FL, Feb. 29-March 2, 1980; a retreat 
for clergy of the Chicago Deanery, OCA, on the theme, “Tradition and 
Change: An Orthodox Perspective,” on March 20, 1980; a retreat for 
Orthodox Clergy in Detroit, MI, on the theme, “Tradition & Change in 
Parish Worship,” on March 21, 1980; a retreat at pan-Orthodox gath¬ 
ering at Holy Ghost Orthodox Church in Detroit, MI, on the theme, 
“Orthodox and Non-Orthodox: The American Situation,” on March 22, 
1980. He also lectured at pan-Orthodox Vespers at SS. Peter & Paul 
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Church, Detroit, MI, on the theme: “Worship as a Source of the Faith,” 
on March 23, 1980. 

Fr. John Meyendorff lectured on “St. Basil and Monasticism” at Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, N. S., where he also acted as an examiner in a doc¬ 
toral dissertation (Jan. 18, 1980). On February 29, 1980, he delivered 
an address on “Christian art sanctioned: the Triumph of Orthodoxy, 
843 A.D.” during a Symposium on “Church and Cosmos” at Emory 
University, Atlanta, GA. On March 28-29, 1980, he lectured on “Or¬ 
thodox Theology” at Cornell College, and Mercy College, both in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. On April 8-12, he participated in a colloquium on “The 
Ecclesiology of Vatican II,” organized jointly by several Roman Catholic 
Universities in Bologna, Italy, where he delivered a paper. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann lectured on “Liturgy and Theology”, under 
the auspices of St. Stephen’s House, University of Chicago, on October 12, 
1979. He led a retreat for Orthodox clergy and laity in Tulsa, OK. on 
Nov. 16-17, 1979. He lectured at Union Theological Seminary in Rich¬ 
mond, VA. on “Christian Unity”, on Jan. 22, 1980, and in Washington, 
DC, on “Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn and His Accusers” on Jan. 20, 1980. 
He led retreat, on “Christian Unity” in Ft. Wayne, IN, on Jan. 23, 
1980; and in Louisville, KY, on March 8, 1980; and in Philadelphia, PA 
on March 15, 1980. He traveled to Alaska from March 22-28, 1980 and 
lectured on “Orthodoxy & American Secularism” at the University of 
Anchorage; he gave lectures on “Eucharist and the Orthodox Pastor” 
at St. Herman’s Pastoral School in Kodiak. He lectured at Princeton 
University on “Worship” on April 11, 1980; on “Alexandr Solzhenitsyn” 
at the University of Kansas, in Lawrence, KS. on April 17, 1980, and 
at the University of Missouri in Kansas City, MO. He led a retreat for 
clergy and laity on April 26, 1980, in Boston, Mass. 

Miss Constance Tarasar attended the meeting of the World Council of 
Churches Sub-Unit on Education, held at Ayia Napa Conference Center, 
Cyprus, April 8-13, 1980. 



Notes on Contributors 


Fr. Miguel Arranz is Professor of Liturgy at the Pontifical Institute in Rome. 

Evan Lowig is a post-graduate student at the Seminary, enrolled in the 
ThM Program. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Peter (L’Huillier) is Bishop of Brooklyn, and aux¬ 
iliary for the Diocese of New York-New Jersey of the Orthodox Church 
in America. 

John E. Rexine is Charles A. Dana Professor of the Classics and Director 
of the Division of the Humanities, Colgate University. 

Andrew J. Sopko, Ph.D. University of London, is a Special student at the 
Seminary. 

Fr. Proclus Yasuo Ushimaru is an Orthodox priest in Osaka, Japan and 
an alumnus of the Seminary. 

Nicholas D. Uspensky is a Professor of Liturgy at the Theological Academy 
of Leningrad. 

Nicholas Stephen Weber is Associate Professor of History and Political 
Science, Iona College, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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FROM GLORY TO GLORY 

Texts from Gregory of Nyssa’s Mystical Writings 
This collection of St. Gregory of Nyssa’s spiritual writings, selected 
and introduced by Jean Danielou, has long been recognized as an au¬ 
thoritative introduction to the “father of mysticism,” who exploded 
classical antiquity’s static understanding of perfection by showing the 
Christian life as one of never-ending growth, a true movement “from 

glory to glory.” 

ISBN 0-913836-79-6 304 pp.—$8.95 

UNSEEN WARFARE 

Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain 
This spiritual classic comprises Lorenzo Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat and 
Path to Paradise as edited by St. Nicodemus, early nineteenth-century 
monk of Mount Athos, and revised by Theophan the Recluse, the famous 
nineteenth-century Russian ascetic and spiritual teacher. Rich in its refer¬ 
ences to the teachings of the saints and the Fathers, Unseen Warfare com¬ 
bines the insights of East and West on that spiritual struggle which is 
the road to perfection. 

ISBN 0-913836-52-4 280 pp.—$6.50 

GREAT LENT 

Alexander Schmemann 

In this refreshing exploration of our spiritual “journey to Pascha”—now 
revised and greatly augmented—America’s leading Orthodox theologian 
examines the meaning of the Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts, the Prayer 
of St. Ephraim, the Great Canon of St. Andrew of Crete, and other 
neglected or misunderstood treasures of Lenten worship. By drawing 
on that perennial fountain of Orthodox spirituality—the Church’s 
sacramental and liturgical tradition—Fr. Schmemann suggests what 
“Lent in our life” should mean. 

ISBN 0-913836-04-4 140 pp.—$4.95 

OUR HOPE 

Dmitrii Dudko 

Of documents reaching us concerning religion in Russia today, this series 
of question-and-answer sermons is unique. The sermons were initiated in 
1973 by Fr. Dmitrii Dudko, then a parish priest in Moscow, as a “dialogue 
with the faithful.” So unusual was the approach and so bold were Fr. 
Dudko’s replies that the small church was soon overflowing—until the 
inevitable state pressure removed him from the parish. The sermons 
present a cross-section of contemporary Russian religious life. At the 
same time, their remarkable Christian witness presents a challenge to 
believers in the West as well. 

ISBN 0-913836-35-4 291 pp.—$6.95 
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CTIOH 3M HXIVii 3HX 

Archbishop Paul of Finland 

This unpretentious little book by the head of the Orthodox Church of 
Finland was written “to describe Orthodoxy from the inside to those 
outside.” At the same time, as its author suggests, it may serve as “an 
episcopal pastoral letter” for the Orthodox themselves, for it deals 
with the Orthodox faith in its most basic elements in three main sections; 
doctrinal, liturgical and spiritual, revealing with remarkable simplicity 
and directness its message of salvation for all mankind. 

ISBN 0-913836-63-X 96 pp.—$3.95 

ON THE DIVINE IMAGES 

St. John of Damascus 

St. John of Damascus wrote these three treatises Against Those Who 
Attack the Divine Images in response to the iconoclastic heresy of the 
eighth century, which violently rejected Christian veneration of images. 
He accomplished the important task of reminding the Church that the 
use of images is a necessary safeguard of the central doctrine of the 
Christian faith: the Incarnation. In Jesus Christ, God became man. 
He Who is immaterial became material, and therefore He can be 

depicted, 

ISBN 0-913836-62-1 106 pp.—$3.95 

THE HOLY FIRE 

Robert Payne 

A distinguished author here turns his learning and talent to the Fathers 
of the Eastern Church, Payne explores the lives and writings of ten 
great leaders: Clement of Alexandria, Athanasius, Basil the Great, 
John Chrysostom and others — writers, rulers, saints — through 
whose hands passed the spiritual and temporal reins of the world of 
their day. In them we see the apostolic fire of the age and their own 
intense individual experiences become crystallized not only into dogma 
and external order, but also into some of the world’s greatest religious 

literature. 

ISBN 0-913836-61-3 303 pp.—$8.95 

CHRIST IS IN OUR MIDST: 

Letters from a Russian Monk 

Father John 

This collection of letters by the saintly elder of the Valamo Monastery 
is steeped in wisdom and humility yet rings with a rare depth and 
simplicity. They are the letters of a true contemplative and spiritual 
guide, who is able to rejoice in God’s love in the midst of an increasingly 
materialistic world, who is able to trust fully in Him, and to discern in 
all the circumstances of life, no matter how humble or seemingly com¬ 
monplace, a meaning and a dimension of eternity. 

ISBN 0-913836-64-8 168 pp.—$4.95 



THE ORTHODOX WAY 

Archimandrite Kallistos Ware 

A new publication by the author of The Orthodox Church , this 
work is destined to be a classic account of the belief, worship and life 
of the Orthodox Church. It raises the fundamental issues of concern 
to all who desire to follow the spiritual way. Among the subjects 
discussed are: God as hidden yet revealed; the meaning of faith; the 
problem of evil; mystical prayer; death and what lies beyond. Written 
clearly and simply with generous reference to the Orthodox sources. 
ISBN 0-913836-58-3 196 pp.—$3.95 

CHURCH, WORLD, MISSION 

Alexander Schmemann 

The questions raised in this collection of essays pertain to a wide range 
of subjects; history, theology, liturgy, canonical order, the ecumenical 
movement, mission. One underlying question, from which they all stem 
and to which they all ultimately refer, gives them an inner unity and 
cohesion: What is the destiny of the Orthodox Church in this second 
half of the twentieth century, in a world and culture radically different 
from those that shaped the Orthodox mentality, thought-forms and 
life-styles of the past? Witty, provocative, Church , World , Mission is 
essential reading for all interested in the role of Orthodoxy in the 

world today. 

ISBN 0-913836-49-4 227 pp.—$5.95 

STUDIES IN EASTERN CHANT 

VOL. IV 

Studies in Eastern Chant , a major series in the field of musicology, 
has long been recognized as an international forum for the latest 
research in Byzantine, early Slavic and other eastern chant. Articles in 
the present volume cover such diverse topics as “Hymns in Honor of 
Serbian Saints,” “The Iviron Folk-Songs,” “Hebrew Accents and Greek 
Ekphonetic Notation,” and “The Kalophonic Polyeleos Psalm 134.” 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press is proud to have undertaken the publica¬ 
tion of this important journal. 

ISBN 0-913836-57-5 248 pp.—$10.95 

RUSSIAN CHURCH SINGING 

Vol. 1 — Orthodox Worship and Hymnography 
Johannes von Gardner 

This comprehensive study is intended to serve not only as a stand¬ 
ard reference work but also as the cornerstone and inspiration 
for future research into the music of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
As its author, eminent Russian-born professor at the University of 
Munich, emphasizes, the music of the Orthodox Church cannot be 
understood in purely aesthetic categories, apart from the liturgical con¬ 
text which determines both its content and its function. Accordingly, 
this first volume examines not only the early history of Russian chant, 
but also the structure of Orthodox worship and the poetical forms of 
its hymnography. 


ISBN 0-913836-59-1 


146 pp.—-$5.95 
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The Reception of Roman Catholics Into 
Orthodoxy: Historical Variations 
and Norms 


Bishop Peter 


The rites by which Roman Catholics are accepted into the 
communion of the Orthodox Church have differed not only from 
time to time but also from place to place and this diversity con¬ 
tinues to the present day. One could certainly be surprised at the 
existence and persistence of these variations but one must under¬ 
stand that they result from complex factors. The early Church 
also experienced analogous problems concerning the manner of 
receiving heterodox Christians into its fold and there have always 
been divergent opinions about the value of sacraments conferred 
outside the canonical limits of the Church. From Christian anti¬ 
quity, two extreme tendencies are to be found and a sharp con¬ 
troversy took place on the subject in the third century. For some, 
all sacramental acts performed outside the Church were ipso facto 
tainted with a redhibitory defect that absolutely nullified them. In 
fact, for the partisans of this theology and particularly St. Cyprian, 
“one cannot have God as Father when one does not have the Church 
as Mother.” 1 Within this line of thought, it is not so much heresy 
as such which is the direct cause of nullity, but schism. 

At the other extreme, it is maintained that God Himself is 
the author of the sacrament and that validity is not hampered by 
the heterodoxy of the ministrant. In the late fourth century, 
St. Augustine was to be the gifted defender of this second position, 
thus breaking with what had been St. Cyprian’s doctrine. Even so, 
the bishop of Hippo remained well within the African position on 
one point: For him, the sacraments of dissidents are valid but com¬ 
pletely inefficacious. 

1 “Habere non potest Deum patrem, qui ecclesiam non habit matrem,” 
St. Cyprian, De Catholicae Ecclesiae Unitate , 6. 
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The traditional attitude of the Orthodox Church that can be 
discerned from uncontested canonical documents and from the de¬ 
crees or edicts approved by ecumenical councils in particular is 
not identical with either of the above-mentioned positions but con¬ 
tains infinitely more nuance. All the same, there has never been a 
formal rejection by the Church of the two positions described above. 
Since one or the other of these positions has received hierarchical 
support through past centuries, it is not surprising that both find 
supporters today. 

In addition to these presuppositions based on sacramental 
theology, another decisive element is the whole range of problems 
connected with the ecclesiological nature of the separation between 
Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism. History itself does not allow 
us to consider this in a simplistic way as a black or white question 
since it is clear that from the eleventh through the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, a tortuous evolution of this old historical problem had 
taken place. 

Even while the division between the two parts of the Christian 
world was gradually developing, there was no real consensus in 
the East as to how to understand the grievances against the West 
since doctrinal divergences were inextricably tied in with socio¬ 
political conflicts. It is not even possible to exactly pinpoint the 
moment of the rupture. Indeed, the incidents unexpectantly taking 
place in 1054 were in fact an attempt — by no means the first — 
to re-establish canonical relations between the sees of Rome and 
Constantinople, already suspended for some forty years. This ab¬ 
sence of normal contacts did not yet signify a confessional separa¬ 
tion of the sort in which western Christians would individually be 
considered as dissidents by eastern Christians and vice-versa. How¬ 
ever, among the Greeks there was already a minority who held 
that “Franks” were heterodox. The patriarch of Constantinople, 
Michael Cerularius, was rather inclined to this point of view. 2 In 
any case, Cardinal Humbert had already accused the Greeks of 
rebaptizing Latins. 3 In all probability, the reference is to an isolated 
case. In the following century, Hugo Etherianus made the same 
complaint and it is difficult to deny his charge. 4 In February of 
1195, Balsamon, a famous canonist officially responding in the 

2 See Steven Runciman, The Eastern Schism (Oxford, 1955). A new 
approach on many points is given in Mahlon H. Smith, And taking bread ... 
Cerularius and the Azyme controversy of 1054 (Paris, 1978). 

3 P. G. 120, col. 744 A. 

4 “... sive latenter, sive patenter baptizant (Latinos),” P.G. 140, 
col. 550 A. 
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name of the Synod of Constantinople to questions put by Patriarch 
Mark of Alexandria, wrote that “since the Church of the West has 
been separated for a long time from spiritual communion with the 
other four patriarchates, no Latin ought to be admitted to com¬ 
munion before first presenting a declaration rejecting their doctrines 
and customs and being instructed according to the canons. 5 It is 
certain that in Byzantium in the twelfth century, an opinion that 
was expressed firmly but dispassionately by Zonaras prevailed, 
according to which “the Church of Rome has erred in her faith.” 6 

But what was the prevailing opinion among those Orthodox 
who were living far from the center of the Empire? The metro¬ 
politan of Kiev, John II (1080-1085), responding to a series of 
Questions , forbade his clergy to concelebrate with “those who use 
azymes for celebrating.” 7 The fact that he was asked this question 
and that a century later the above-mentioned question of Patriarch 
Mark of Alexandria had also arisen shows that on the frontiers of 
Byzantine Christianity there was a relative incertitude as to the 
religious status of westerners. In connection with this, it is proper 
to add that Demetrios Chomatianos, Archbishop of Ochrid (1216/ 
Yl-ca. 1234), noted that many were criticizing Balsamon’s answer 
as too rigorous. 8 Niphon, Archbishop of Novgorod (1130-1156), 
stipulated that as far as he was concerned, westerners were to be 
received into Orthodoxy by chrismation. 9 It should be noted that 
even though the ceremony described by Niphon on this occasion 
did not include baptism, certain elements of this office were adopted 
from that used for the reception of heretics who were subjected to 
rebaptism according to the canons. 10 

In 1215, the Fourth Lateran Council affirmed that “some Greeks 
dare to rebaptize those who have received baptism from the Lat¬ 
ins” 11 but it is not clear that this practice was the result of formal 
instructions given by the Greek hierarchy. According to the archives 

5 Answer to question 16, in Rhallis and Potlis, Syntagma , IV, p. 460. 

6 “. ..TIEpi TTJV TCLOTLV f\ ‘PcopOCLCOV ^KKkrjOLOC £g<|)&AA£To”, ibid., II, 
p. 706. 

7 V. N. Beneshevich, “CGopfamc naMarHEKOB no ncTopin qepKOBaaro npaBa”, 
Petrograd, 1915, document XVI, 4, pp. 109-110. 

8 P.G. 119, col. 956-960. 

9 Answers of Niphon to questions from Cyril, Savva and Elias, in 
IlaMaTHHfKH ^peBne-pyocKaro KasonnnecKaro npaBa, Part I, St. Petersburg, 1880, 
Doc. 2, question 10, col. 26-27. 

10 See Canon 7, attributed to the Second ecumenical council, and Canon 
95 of the Council in Trullo . 

11 Chapter 4, Conciliorum oecumenicorum decreta, edit. Herder, Freiburg- 
in-B., 1962, loc. cit., p. 211. 
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of the patriarchate of Constantinople in the fourteenth century, it 
seems that at least in the capital, Latins were normally received 
into the Orthodox Church by the means mentioned in Balsamon, 
i.e., without being rebaptized but by subscribing to a formula con¬ 
taining an abjuration and a profession of faith. 12 Was there an 
anointment with myron? It is very difficult to give a categorical an¬ 
swer on the subject. On one side, the anointment does not appear 
to be required by Balsamon’s text. On the other, one notes through¬ 
out the medieval Byzantine East a general tendency to anoint all 
dissidents with myron. This includes those for whom the written 
law did not prescribe it, namely Nestorians and Monophysites. 13 
Besides, in the fifteenth century, St. Mark of Ephesus refers to 
the chrismation of Latins as normal practice. 14 It was therefore not 
an innovation introduced by the Constantinopolitan Council of 
1484, which formally refers to unction with myron as a constitutive 
element in the rite for receiving Latins into Orthodoxy. 15 It is prob¬ 
ably because of this decision that the rebaptism of Latins fell into 
complete disuse in the eastern patriarchates for almost 300 years. 

After 1448, the Russian Church, or more exactly, the part of 
it which found itself in the territory of the princes of Moscow, sev¬ 
ered its jurisdictional allegiance to the see of Constantinople. Its 
independent status was confirmed after the elevation of the metro¬ 
politanate of Moscow to the rank of patriarchate in 1589. Until 
1620, the two usages for the reception of Roman Catholics con¬ 
tinued to coexist in Russia — rebaptism and reception by chrismation, 
the latter probably being the more frequent. It was in 1620 that 
the council presided over by Patriarch Philaret of Moscow made 
rebaptism obligatory. This decision was motivated by the defects 
in the form of Latin baptism which occurred by sprinkling and not 
immersion, and also by the heresies connected with it. 16 But one 
must not forget the politico-psychological background of that 
decision: Russia had just emerged from “the time of troubles” 

12 See for example, for the year 1372, the Act signed by George of 
Vacha, V. Grumel, ed. Regestes du Patriarcat byzantin, no. 2650. 

13 See Jerome Kotsonis, C H kccvovikt) ocTroipiq Ti£pi rr\q, etukoivcovlocq 
psTOC tcov ETEpoSo^cov (mtercommunio) . (Athens, 1957), pp. 130-132. 

14 Encyclical to Orthodox Christians, (1440/1441), ed. J. Karmiris, 
Td &oypccTiK& kocI oup.6oXi.Kd pvrjpsia rrjc; 6p0o56£ou KaOoXiKfjc; £k- 
KXrjaiac;, I, 2nd ed. Athens, 1960. p. 425. 

15 The rite approved by the Synod is found in J. Karmiris, op cit. II 
(Athens, 1960), pp. 987-989. 

16 See Ivan Zuzek, Kormcaja Kniga, Studies of the Chief Code of Rus¬ 
sian Canon Law Orientalia Christiana Analecta 168 (Rome, 1964), 
pp. 167-169. 
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(cMyTHoe BpeMfl) during which the Polish invaders tried to impose 
Roman Catholicism in Muscovy. However, the Graeco-eastern in¬ 
fluence soon afterwards exercised its domination at Moscow again, 
particularly during the patriarchate of Nikon (1652-1666). This 
hierarch wanted to align Russian liturgical and disciplinary matters 
in their entirety with that of the eastern patriarchates. It was there¬ 
fore logical that the Russian Church soon abandoned the practice 
of rebaptizing Roman Catholics. In fact, this was officially promul¬ 
gated just after Nikon’s fall by the great Moscow Council of 1667, 
in which not only Patriarch Joasaph of Moscow and the Russian 
episcopate took part, but also Patriarch Paisios of Alexandria and 
Macarios of Antioch. The easterners responded to Russian objec¬ 
tions with numerous supporting canonical references and it was 
decreed that henceforth, Roman Catholics would be received by 
chrismation. 17 As a result of this serious debate, the practice of the 
entire Orthodox Church was unified for almost a century. 

Western scholastic doctrines, particularly in the field of sacra¬ 
mental theology, infiltrated Great Russia through the Ukraine, 
however. There, the distinction between “validity” and “licitness” 
was considered essential. According to these criteria, Roman Catho¬ 
lic sacraments were undoubtedly valid, and because western con¬ 
firmation was analogous to the post-baptismal chrismational unc¬ 
tion in the eastern tradition, it came to be regarded as unnecessary 
to anoint Roman Catholics with myron since they had received 
confirmation in their own Church. Such was the opinion of Peter 
Moghila, Metropolitan of Kiev (1633-1647), who envisioned the 
reception of Roman Catholics without anointing with myron in 
the Trebnik that he compiled and published in 1646. This practice, 
which contradicted the decision of the Council of 1667, was tacitly 
endorsed by the “governing synod” of St. Petersburg in 1757 when 
an office for the reception of Roman Catholics was published. 18 

At about the same time in the East, now subjected to Turkish 
domination, a strong animosity developed among the Orthodox 
towards Roman Catholicism due to active proselytism on the part 
of Latin missionaries. At this time also, a “Greek-Melkite-Catholic 
patriarchate” was created in Syria. In the face of this proselytism, 
the Orthodox reacted by immediately recalling all the grievances 
which their apologetics had accumulated through the centuries. It 

Mockobck’hx'b cofiopoBB 1666 h 16fi7 to^ob^ (Moscow, 1893), 
Part 2, fol 73-74. 

18 This office, with minor modifications, is the only one used in the 
Russian Church today. It is found in S. V. Bulgakov, HacToamaa K®HTa 
(Kharkov, 1900), pp. 951-954. 
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is in this context that certain eastern Orthodox began to bring up 
again the question of Roman Catholic baptism. At first, this point 
of view ran into lively resistance but it eventually found an ardent 
partisan in the person of the ecumenical patriarch, Cyril V (1748- 
1751, 1752-1757), who sanctioned the rebaptism of all heterodox 
entering the Church. He made an initial decision on his own initiative 
to impose this norm in January, 1755, but he was disavowed by the 
patriarchal synod. Undaunted, he enacted a new decree along the 
same lines in July, this time securing the signatures of patriarchs 
Matthew of Alexandria and Parthenios of Jerusalem. 19 Adversaries 
and partisans of rebaptism placed the debate within the rather 
artificial framework of a dilemma between akrivia — i.e., strict 
adherence to the law and oikonomia — i.e., a relaxation of the norm 
for the good of the Church. 20 Thus, the older practice of non-re- 
baptism, which continued to be kept by the Russian Church, was 
explained in terms of “economy. 5 ' 

There is a great deal to criticize in this explanation of “eco¬ 
nomy 55 since the ancient canonical stipulations regarding the re¬ 
baptism or the non-rebaptism of heretics were based on objective 
criteria . It should be noted that the semantic antinomy akrivia- 
oikonomia does not hold true for the most ancient period of the 
eastern canonical tradition. 20 Be that as it may, this interpretation 
prevailed among the Greek Orthodox and was largely popularized 
by the spread of the Pedalion , the official canonical book of the 
Greek-speaking churches, following hierarchical approval given this 
work in 1802. Nikodemos the Hagiorite, the compiler of the Pe¬ 
dalion, affirmed the unacceptability of Latin baptism categorically 
in a very long note regarding canon 46 of the Holy Apostles. 21 He 
reiterated his assertion in a note to canon 7 of the Second Ecu¬ 
menical Council. 22 

Although the supporters of rebaptism do not fail to note the 
defects in the form of Latin baptism, especially the absence of 
triple immersion, it is clear that their argument is based essentially 
on a “Cyprianic” sacramental theology that negates all baptisms 

19 J. Karmiris, op.cit., II, pp. 985-991. On this entire affair, see the 
article of A. Palmieri, “The Rebaptism of Latins among the Greeks,” Revue 
de VOrient Chretien , VII (1902), pp. 618-646 and VIII (1903), pp. 111-143. 
See also Pierre Rai, “L’economie chez les Orthodoxes depuis 1755,” Istina 3 
(1973), pp. 359-368. 

20 The author discussed this in a paper presented at the University of 
Strasbourg in the fall of 1978, entitled “Quelques precisions sur la notion 
de Teconomie dans le droit canonique orthodoxe,” (in press). 

21 Re-edition (Athens, 1955), pp. 58-59. 

22 ibid., pp. 164-165. 
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conferred outside the limits of the Orthodox Church. This accords 
very clearly with the commentaries found in the Pedalion. One 
finds an additional proof of this in the fact that even Uniates, who 
had been baptized in the same way as the Orthodox, have been 
occasionally rebaptized. 23 The decree on rebaptism given in the 
eighteenth century at Constantinople was never withdrawn but at 
the same time, the instructions contained in the Pedalion were no 
longer put into practice. 

On the other hand, since the middle of the last century, re¬ 
course to “economy” has not been disapproved and one finds the 
two usages coexisting in the Greek-speaking Churches. In a letter 
to the metropolitan of Athens in 1875, Joachim II, patriarch of 
Constantinople, notes the diversity of practice that has existed ac¬ 
cording to place and time and he consequently leaves the decision 
whether to follow akrivia or oikonomia to the conscience of the 
primate of the Greek Church and his synod. 24 Actually, it was not 
until the beginning of 1903 that the Greek Church very cautiously 
allowed the possibility of circumventing the norm of rebaptism. 25 
Encouragement for such circumventions was indirectly given by the 
publication in 1932 of a liturgical service duly approved by the 
Holy Synod of Greece which provided for the incorporation of 
Roman Catholics into Orthodoxy by chrismation. 26 But since the 
problem was not dealt with ex professo , and also since the canonical 
competence of a synod to deal with this matter was placed in doubt, 
the practice of rebaptism did not end. 27 In any case, the canonical 
jurisdiction of the Synod of Athens does not even cover the territory 
of Greece in its entirety since many dioceses in Greece (as well 
as Mt. Athos) still are dependent upon the canonical authority of 
Constantinople. 

The above mentioned letter of Ecumenical Patriarch Joachim II 
ended with the statement of the hope that one day the Orthodox 
Churches would establish a single manner of receiving Roman Catho¬ 
lics. It is regrettable that although contacts between Orthodox 
churches have become frequent, such problems have not been dis- 

23 J. Karmiris, op. cit., II, 985. The principle of “economy” was still 
invoked even when rebaptism was practiced. Thus, in 1876, Bishop Makarios 
of Amida was rebaptized and reordained, but his flock was not. 

24 ibid., pp. 977-978. 

25 “Those wanting to embrace Orthodoxy ought to be encouraged to 
be rebaptized and only where this cannot be realized (dvecpiKTOv) may they 
be received by anointment with chrism,” J. Karmiris, op. cit., pp. 124-125. 

26 ibid., pp. 125-126. Text of this service is in the Small Euchologion, 
Apostoliki Diakonia (Athens, 1956), pp. 85-87. 

27 J. Karmiris, op. cit., p. 126. 
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cussed or resolved. The diversity of practices on this subject aston¬ 
ishes those who do not understand the historical record and are 
not aware of past inconsistencies, both among the Orthodox and 
among Christians of other confessions, particularly Roman Catho¬ 
lics. The decisions of the pan-Orthodox Council of Moscow in 1667, 
where serious reasons for rejecting rebaptism were demonstrated, 
appears to us to be a valuable basis for unifying ecclesiastical prac¬ 
tices in the matter. 
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N. D. Uspensky:* The Office of the All-Night 
Vigil in the Greek Church and in 
The Russian Church 


Miguel Arranz 


Introduction 

The Russian Church has kept alive the tradition of the agryp- 
nia / which is treated in the second chapter of the Typikon of 
St. Sabbas. It is made up of two offices described in the seventh 
chapter of the same book: great vespers (Benepim) and festal 
matins (yTpeHn with no^He^en). In smaller churches, the same 

1 The translation of the Russian term BceHonjHoe Bienne or BceeomHaa 
is given throughout as ‘all-night vigil’ or simply ‘vigil’. It corresponds to the 
Greek aypuitvia which appears each time the author himself uses it. Note 
that the Tiavvuxit; is a totally different office from our all-night vigil; cf. 
M. Arranz, “Les prieres presbyterales de la Pannychis de l’ancien Euchologe 
byzantin et la ‘Panikhida’ des defunts” in Orientalia Christiana Periodica 40 
(1974), pp. 314-343 and 41 (1975), pp. 119-139. 


* Born on January 3, 1900, in the family of a priest, Nikolai Dmitrievich 
Uspensky received his theological education at the Theological Seminary in 
Novgorod and at the Graduate Theological Institute, which continued the 
tradition of Orthodox higher education in postrevolutionary Leningrad for 
a time. He worked there under the direction of A. A. Dmitrievsky, the well- 
known editor of Byzantine liturgical texts and a prestigious scholar in the 
field of Eastern Christian liturgy. After the closing of the Theological Institute, 
Uspensky became a musicologist. His works in the field of early Russian 
chant gained scholarly recognition and have recently been published: 
.UpeBHe-pyccKoe neBaecKoe ncityccTBO (Moscow, 1965 and 1971), and 06pa3ijH 
#pe>BHe-pyccKoro neBaecicoro acKyccTBa (Leningrad, 1968 and 1971). He is now 
chairman of the Liturgy department at the Leningrad Theological Academy. 

During World War H, Uspensky labored on a monumental work on 
the history of the All-Night Vigil. This work, in revised form has recently 
appeared: Thh BcenontHoro E^eima (fj drypuTtvla) Ha ItpaBocjiaBHOM Boctok€ 
h b PyccicoH IlepiKB®, in BoroejioBCKHe Tpy^bi 18 (1978), 5-117. 19 (1978), 8-69 
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Typikon provides for the celebration of these offices independently 
at their appropriate hour. The agrypnia remains, nevertheless, the 
ideal celebration for the vigils of Sundays and great feasts. 

The agrypnia has some elements which pertain neither to 
matins nor to vespers, such as the life at the end of vespers and the 
blessing of food to be consumed between vespers and matins (chs. 2, 
3, 4, 5, 7 of the Typikon). These elements, as well as the office of 
the agrypnia itself, do not belong to the daily cycle as such. The 
first problem is to determine the historical raison d'etre of this all- 
night vigil since it embraces and modifies the two major offices of 
the Lord’s Day and those for feasts. 

Another characteristic of this office is its duration. The Typikon 
directs that it should begin just after sunset and finish at sunrise the 
following morning. The agrypnia, as a result, has a relative duration, 
depending on the length of the night itself. This relativity is more 
obvious when a difference in latitude is taken into account. The 
length of days and nights is indeed quite different in the Russian 
north compared to Palestine, the place of origin of the Typikon. 
Thus the Slav Typikon modifies the rule at the discretion of the 
superior. This varying duration of the agrypnia also involves ec¬ 
clesiastical rubrics. Herein arises our second problem: How far 
can the elasticity envisioned by the rubrics be applied in other cir¬ 
cumstances, for instance, when there is an insufficient number of 
readers and singers for so long an office? This problem is acutely 
felt today when the agrypnia is generally abridged for pastoral 
reasons. 


(see also N. Uspensky, npaBocjiaKaas Be^epsa. HcTOpEKO-jraryprE^ec™! 
o^iepK, in BorocaoBCKne Tpy^ti I (1960) , 7-52). 

Professor Miguel Arranz, S.J., of the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome, 
had the opportunity to work with Uspensky’s original manuscript while 
teaching in the Leningrad Theological Academy. Arranz himself is one of 
the foremost scholars of the Byzantine liturgy in the West and has published 
several major studies of his own, most importantly, “L’office de l’Asmatikos 
Hesperinos de l’ancient Euchologe byzantin” in Orientalia Christiana Peri¬ 
odica 44, fasc. 1 and 2 (Rome 1978). Arranz’s extensive study of Uspensky’s 
original manuscript appeared as: “L’office de la veillee nocturne dans l’Eglise 
grecque et dans l’Eglise russe”in Orientalia Christiana Periodica 42, fasc. 1 
and 2 (Rome 1976). The text of this study has been translated into English 
by Brother Stavros of New Skete, Cambridge, N.Y., and is printed below. 

At a time when Orthodoxy in America is searching for the restoration 
and development of a meaningful Orthodox liturgical tradition, the historical 
research of N. D. Uspensky will become a necessary tool and an inspiration. 
The extended study by Father Arranz, as translated by Brother Stavros, does 
not fully replace the Russian original, but it should provide the reader with 
basic historical information and encourage further research. Ed . 
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A prime difficulty in facing these two problems is the lack of 
documents from the first millenium. The oldest document which 
deal with the agrypnia date from the twelfth century: Hagios-Stau- 
ros 43 2 and Sinai gr. 1095 and 10965 There is information neither 
from the Fathers nor even from the Byzantine liturgists such as 
Sophronius of Jerusalem, Maximus the Confessor or Germanus of 
Constantinople. We must therefore be content with indirect evidence 
for the existence of the agrypnia before the twelfth century. 

Several authors have ventured a logical deduction of its ex¬ 
istence from the history of the liturgy. Gorsky and Nevostruev in 
1869, in their catalogue of manuscripts of the Moscow Synodal 
Library, in describing the Trebnik 371/675 4 matched the given 
parts of this codex with the “chanted office” ( asmatike akolouthia), 
known only from its description by Symeon of Thessalonika. Their 
idea was taken over by Mansvetov. In 1880, in his book On the 
Subject of the Chanted Office , 2 3 4 5 he treats the offices of vespers, 
matins, tersext and panychis described by Symeon of Thessalonika, 
drawing from a great number of documents preserved in various 
Moscovite libraries. 

The subject of Uspensky’s work coincides with the better part 
of Mansvetov’s study, namely, vespers and matins as components 
of the nocturnal vigil. Uspensky accepts Mansvetov’s fundamental 
viewpoints in recognizing the positive value of his assertions. How¬ 
ever the limited sources at his disposal make it clear that certain 
principal conclusions must be reviewed and corrected in light of 
more recently discovered documents. This is Uspensky’s contri¬ 
bution. 

Throughout his work, Uspensky frequently cites Egeria’s Pere - 
grinatio and the Apostolic Constitutions . The historical evidence 

2 A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, “TumK6v xf]<; &v TspoaoXupoiq £kk\t}- 
glocc;,” in ’Av&Xcktcc *1 EpoooXuiiiTLKTjq ZTCcxuo\oy[oc<; II (St. Petersburg, 
1894), pp. 1-254. The title “Typikon” is the editor’s since the document lacks 
a title; in fact it is more a triodion than a typikon. A commentary and 
critique of this edition of Hagios Stauros 43 can be found in the work of 
A. Dmitrievsky, Jpe^HetniHe IlaxpHapniHe Thiihkohh: CBaTorpo6cKHfi Hepyca- 
jtemckhh h BeiwKOH Ko'HcxaHTHHonoaLCKoi fiepKBH (Kiev, 1907). Cf. also his 
Boro'CJiyjKeeHe CTpacTHofi h nacxajrtHofi ce^rap bo cb. HepycajiHMe IX-X b. 
(Kazan, 1894). 

3 A. Dmitrievsky, OnjrcarcHe xHTypraxecKHs pyKoiraceft, xpaHjmpxcH b 6h 6- 
jiBoreKax IIpaBO'CJianHoro BocTOKa I (Kiev, 1895), II (Kiev, 1901), III (Petro- 
grad, 1917), here III, 20 and 65. 

4 A. Gorsky-K. Nevostruev, OnHcanne ciaBjracKHx pyKonHcefi Mockobckoh 
CHH 0 l a 1 ajn>H? 0 H E 0 ()M>TeKH III, 1, (Moscow, 1869), 143. 

5 1. Mansvetov, 0 necneHHOM noojie^oiBaHHiH, in HpH6a®xeH!Ea k TBOpeeimi 
Ob. Otuob 26 (Moscow, 1880), 752-792, 972-1028. 
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and especially the quotations from various manuscripts are amply 
recorded and examined. One of the leading merits of this study lies 
in these erudite citations from rare and little known documents. 

Uspensky had to take into account the fact that Mansvetov 
was unacquainted with such important records as the Peregrinatio, 
published by Gamurrini in 1884 (and which Krasnoseltsev unveiled 
in Russia in 1884 under the title The Liturgy of the Church of 
Jerusalem at the End of the Fourth Century ); 6 the Typikon-Trio - 
dion of the Anastasis of 1122, published by Papadopoulos-Kera- 
meus; as well as the Typikon of the Great Church of the Ninth- 
eleventh Century , published by Dmitrievsky. 7 

The author credits Dmitrievsky with opening a new perspective 
in the study of liturgy. Beginning with the assumption that the tra¬ 
dition of the first Christians at Jerusalem was inspired by the spir¬ 
ituality of Judaism (he cites Duchesne and Skaballanovich) 8 
and evolved into the tradition which we find in fourth-century 
Jerusalem, Uspensky uses this as a point of departure for the history 
of liturgy in the centuries that followed. Thus, the Typikon-Triodion 
of the Anastasis is viewed as a development of the office described 
in the Peregrinatio and therefore the source of the asmatikos office 
of Constantinople. Dmitrievsky proposes these theories in his com¬ 
parative study: The Most Ancient Patriarchal Typika: From the 
Holy Sepulchre and from the Great Church of Constantinople . 9 

A type of asmatikos office in Russia is considered both by 
Golubtsov 10 and by Lisitsyn 11 as well as by Dmitrievsky himself. 12 

6 S. KrasnoseTtsev, BorocjT^Keraie IlepyeaMMOKOH IfepKBH b Koeije IV 
Bena (Kazan, 1888). Cf Text, translation and introduction in N. Pomialovsky, 
IlpaBOCJiaBHHt IlajiecTHHCKHH C 6 opH 0 K 20 (1889). 

7 Codex Dresden 104: Dmitrievsky, JpeBneHnme (cf. note 2 above); 
codex Patmos 266. Dmitrievsky, Onucanne I, 1; codex Hagios Stauros 40: 
Dmitrievsky, OuHcamie III, 766 and J, Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande 
Eglise , I-II in Orientalia Christiana Analecta 165 , 166 (Rome, 1962, 1963). 

8 M. Skaballanovich, Tojkobbih THnHKon. 06’jrcnHTejri>Hoe H 3 jro 7 KeeHe Th- 
UHKOiHa c rpcTorpH^ecKHiM BBe^enMeM I-II (Kiev, 1910, 1913). 

9 JtpeBtHeHnme (Cf. note 2 above), 

10 A. Golubtsov, Tehobhihk: ‘‘Pontifical” of the Holy Wisdom cathedral, 
Novgorod (Moscow, 1899), ...of Transfiguration, Kholmogory (Moscow, 
1903) ...of Transfiguration, Nizhni Novgorod (Moscow, 1905), and ...of 
Dormition, Moscow (Moscow, 1908); CoGopHHe vHHOBHmH h oco 6 e<HH 0 CT!H 
cjryaeSH no hum (Sergiev Posad, 1907); collected articles: Cfiopemc CTaTefi no 
jEHrypime h nepKOBHoft apxeoiorHiH (Serg. Posad, 1911). 

11 M. Lisitsyn, rtepBonaqaitHBin cjiaBBHO-pyccKHH Thhhkoh (St. Petersburg, 
1911). 

12 A. Dmitrievsky, “BorocjiyjKenne b Pyccnofi IfepKBn 3 a nepBbie mrcb 
BeKOB” in IIpaBocjiaBHHH CoSece^nraK (1882); Boro cay jfteflrae b Pyccxofi 
IJepKBH b XVI Bene (Kazan, 1885). 
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According to these authors, in the period following the conversion 
of Russia, the Typikon of the Great Church was in force. Lisitsyn 
asserts that the asmatikos office was followed in secular churches 
while, from the time of St. Theodosius of the Caves, the Typikon 
of the Studios was followed in monasteries. In the fifteenth century, 
the Typikon of St. Sabbas of Jerusalem was adopted by both secular 
and monastic churches, producing a common rite for the whole 
of Russia. 

The monastic office, as an office independent and different from 
the office of secular churches, was treated by Dmitrievsky in his 
1889 study: “What is the ‘kanon of psalmody’?” 13 The relation 
of this office to the asmatikos was examined by Diakovsky in 1913 
in The Akolouthia of the Hours and the Office of the Typika , 14 
Diakovsky’s work was of immediate interest to Uspensky, since it 
dealt with the basic components of the vigil: the vespers and matins 
of the monastic office. He criticized some of Diakovsky’s conclusions, 
primarily his partiality for the monastic office which exaggerated 
its importance to the detriment of the asmatikos . He also takes 
Diakovsky to task for not having taken into account the work of 
Kekelidze: The Kanonarion of Seventh-Century Jerusalem, 15 In his 
explanation of the hours of Good Friday, he attributes far too 
ancient a date for them (fourth century), since they are not men¬ 
tioned in the Georgian document of the seventh century. 

In The Most Ancient Typika . . . Dmitrievsky attempted to 
establish a direct relationship between the Peregrinatio and the 
Typikon-Triodion of the Anastasis with the hypothesis that the 
agrypnia took shape in Jerusalem in the Church of the Resurrection 
as the work of the monks, or Spoudaioi , to whom the Typikon- 
Triodion assigns part of the office. These monks, he asserts, are 
the direct descendants of the monazontes and parthenai mentioned 
in the Peregrinatio. But Uspensky rightly disputes his teacher’s con¬ 
clusion. The monks of the Holy Sepulchre should not be confused 
with the monks of St. Sabbas. Documents contemporary to the 
Typikon-Triodion (i.e. MSS. Sinai 1096 and 1094 ) 16 attest to dif¬ 
ferent forms of the agrypnia , depending on whether the monks were 
solitary or cenobitic. Such vigils were always kept by monks and 
did not originate at the Holy Sepulchre. In Sinai 1094 there are 
numerous references to the local custom as having been received 

13 A. Dmitrievsky, “Tro Taicoe ‘kocvcov xrjc; ^aXpcpSiac;’ ” in PyKOBO^CTBo 

ceiBCKHX nacTtipeft 38 (1889). 

14 E. Diakovsky, IIocjie^oBaiHHe qaooB h H3o6pa3HrejrBHHx (1918). 

15 K. Kekelidze, HepycajraMCKHH KanoeapB VIIb. (Tiflis, 1912). 

16 OmrcaHH-e III, 20, 1. 
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“from the Holy Palestinian Fathers” (i.e. Hilarion, Chariton, 
Euthymius and Sabbas). According to Uspensky, it is the Jeru¬ 
salem monks who adopted the office from the tradition of their 
Palestinian brothers and not the other way around. Obviously, they 
absorbed many elements from the cathedral office of the Holy City 
into their monastic office. Thanks to them, traditions witnessed by 
Egeria were preserved by passing into the office of the other Pal¬ 
estinian monks. The office named after St. Sabbas is not the per¬ 
sonal work of this saint nor even of his monastery. It stands for 
an anonymous melange of Palestinian monastic traditions which 
were, no doubt, influenced by the usages of secular churches. 

Uspensky is highly critical of the article by Petrovsky in vol. Ill 
of the Russian Theological Encyclopedia , in which Petrovsky ven¬ 
tures to explain the history of the nocturnal vigil without distin¬ 
guishing between monastic and cathedral sources. The error in his 
method is also apparent in his article on vespers in the same volume 
of the Encyclopedia. 

The last major secondary source of Uspensky’s study is Skabal- 
lanovich’s Annotated Typikon 17 which deals with the vigil as treated 
in the second chapter of the present-day Slavic Typikon. 

Finally Uspensky cites the two articles of 1886 and 1888 by 
Dmitrievsky which comment on the priest’s prayers of vespers and 
matins. In the absence of any documents prior to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, 18 there is no solution to the problem of the original place of 
these prayers in the office. 

Without agreeing on every point of Uspensky’s criticisms, the 
value of his outline of the work of the Russian liturgists who pre¬ 
ceded him must nonetheless be acknowledged. His synthesis is most 
valuable for touching on an epoch of scientific research little known 
in the West. 

Uspensky’s historical method could not have been advanced 
without taking into account, with a critical eye, these Russian re¬ 
searchers who preceded him in taking up the thankless task of bring¬ 
ing to light the foundations of the history of Byzantine liturgy. He 
himself refers to the method as “historico-archeological.” 

By this same means he also sought to free the understanding 
of the office from those symbolic explanations which a devotional 
sort of liturgical exegesis attaches to its various parts. An example 
of this would include Bishop Benjamin’s HoBaa cKpmKajib 19 and 

17 Cf. note 8. 

18 Cf. the articles on the priest’s prayers from the ancient Byzantine 
Euchologion in Orientalia Christiana Periodica 37 (1971) and 41 (1975). 

19 Benjamin (Krasnopevkov), HoBan CKpisacajiB (St. Petersburg, 1889). 
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the liturgy textbooks of Nesterovsky 20 and Lebedev. 21 In contrast 
he quotes Bishop Filaret of Chernigov: 22 

“An explanation of the office which is not founded 
on historical data is, in itself, a false theory and its re¬ 
sults are deadly. It sets up the rule of whimsy which only 
creates a fog both in the mind and in the heart. One could, 
as a result, in commenting on the same rite of the same 
office, come up with five or six different explanations, 
one according to Symeon of Thessalonika, another accord¬ 
ing to Cabasilas, and so forth. Here, then, is added reason 
why historical research on the celebration of the liturgy 
is useful and necessary.” 

Uspensky stresses the fact that the first manuscript documents 
which record the actual nocturnal vigil (made up of vespers and 
matins) only date from the twelfth-thirteenth centuries. The history 
of this office thus belongs to the second millenium. Study or earlier 
documents is important for indirect evidence and logical deduction 
but not for immediate evidence. 

His dissertation cites additional authors in Russian, in¬ 
cluding Almazov, Grigorovich-Barsky, Karabinov, Nikon of the 
Black Mountain near Antioch, 23 Pomialovsky, Prokoshev, Smirnov 
and the Bishop Feofan. In other languages he cites Duchesne, Funke, 
Goar and Petrides. In addition, 145 Greek and Slavonic manuscripts 
were consulted —28 from the Leningrad Library, the rest in the 
editions or descriptions from Goar’s Euchologion , Dmitrievsky’s 
OnncaHne and other works, the ’AvccX^ktoc of Papadopoulos-Kera- 
meus, the TnnuKOH of Lisitsyn, Mansvetov and Skaballanovich, the 
MaTepnajibi of Krasnosel’tsev, the rpy3HHCKne naMHTHHKH of Keke- 
lidze, the catalogue of the manuscripts of the Synodal Library of 
Gorsky-Nevostruev and of the Sevastianov of Viktorov collection. 
Finally, the ancient editions in Russian of the TunnKOH (1610, 1633, 
1641 and 1682) and of the EuxoXoyiov or Oiy^edHHK (1601, 

20 E. Nesterovsky, JtsTyprciKa hjhi nayna o 6orocayJKeBHH UpaBocaaBeofi 
ffepKBB(Kursk, 1895 and 1900). 

21 P. Lebedev, Hayica o 6orocJiyateinm IIpaB 0 C.raBH 0 H ffepKBB (Moscow, 
1881). 

22 Filaret of Chernigov, HcTopa^iecKiiH o6sop necHOneBpeB (Chernigov, 
1864), p.v. 

23 Nikon of the Black Mountain, nan^eKTH b c;iaB5mcK0M nepeBO^e 
(Gustinsky Prilutsky Monastery, 1770); cf. V. Beneshevich, TaKTHKOH Hnnona 
ffepraoroppa (Petrograd, 1917). 
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1602, 1627, 1630, 1633, 1640, 1646 and 1656), before and after 
the liturgical reforms of Patriarch Nikon in 1654, were examined. 


I. ORIGINS OF THE ALL NIGHT VIGIL 

The first chapter deals with the origins of the all-night vigil. 
It makes up a good third of the total work (342 pages). Its mere 
size and theme would make it a fitting subject for a separate treatise. 


The Testamentum Domini 

The offices of the Testamentum Domini take up 42 pages of 
this section. The entire Latin text is reproduced from the 1899 
edition of Patriarch Rahmani. Uspensky disputes the fifth century 
date which Funk assings to this document. He cites Prokoshev, 24 
who places it between 358 and 362. Skaballanovich’s view, which 
favors the third century, does not strike him as convincing, and he 
refutes his arguments. For Uspensky, the most acceptable and best- 
founded date is proposed by Rahmani himself — second century. 
To all the arguments advanced by Rahmani, Uspensky adds one 
based on the eschatological element which permeates the first 
15 chapters of the first book of the Testament , which he feels is 
characteristic of the early second century. In this respect, the 
Testament is closely related to the Shepherd of Hermas as it also 
stresses the direct influence of the Apocalypse. The influence of this 
book is felt not only in the eschatological theme and that of the 
Antichrist, but also in the conduct of the pastors of the church as 
well as in the liturgy, where it is evidenced by the disposition of 
the temple and the liturgical acclamations of the laudatio aurorae, 
the collaudatio finalis , and the laudatio finalis f and the laudatio 
quotidiana . 

Following the question of the document’s date, Uspensky gives 
the whole text in Latin with explanations in Russian, of the lau¬ 
datio aurorae (Ch. XXVI-XXVIII), the office before sunrise. It 
consists of a triple doxology by the bishop with an acclamation by 
the people similar to the one sung during the epiklesis: “You we 
praise, You we bless, You we profess, and You we implore, O Our 
God.” Two prayers follow with a third concludedby Amen. Then 

24 P. Prokoshev, Didascalia apostolorum h nepBHe mecTB khht sjtoctoilcrex 
nocTaHOBJieHHH (Tomsk, 1913). 
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psalms and the four biblical canticles. After this occurs the collau - 
datio finalis which is also triple, with the same acclamations of 
the people repeated and a final Amen. Readings from the Old and 
the New Testaments come next, followed by the homily, the prayer 
and dismissal of catechumens, then the mystagogical instruction and 
the Eucharist. The author feels that the long diaconal litany must have 
occurred in this office. The litany is covered by this document in 
the chapters which deal with the deacon (Ch. XXXIII-XXXIII). 

In addition to this matins office (at which the bishop presided 
in the presence of priests and other ministers), there was a further 
collaudatio quotidiana (Ch. XXXII) at which the priest presided. 
There were three prayers of praise, a double acclamation by the 
people and an Amen in the same order. There does not seem to 
have been any psalmody, readings, diaconal prayer or collaudatio 
finalis. 

Skaballanovich had studied these offices of the Testament and 
concluded that the first, where the bishop presides, was a festive 
office, while the second, which is a simpler office, was the usual 
daily matins. Uspensky agrees, except that he calls attention to the 
prayers as the proper of the president only and do not constitute 
the whole office. He feels that it is feasible to presume that there 
was psalmody, diaconal litanies and even a dismissal prayer. This 
is not so certain. 

The Testament also provides for a nocturnal prayer of clergy 
and “the more perfect” faithful. But the content of this night office 
is not described. Uspensky expresses surprise that there is no evening 
office. While there is an evening office for the vigil of Pascha 
(Book II, Ch. XI) it seems only to be proper to this feast. 

Uspensky wonders why the Testament gives only a matutinal 
office along with the Liturgy, omitting the evening and night offices. 
His own hypothesis seems credible. Given the similarity of subject 
matter between the prayers of the laudatio aurorae and the collau¬ 
datio and the prayers of the eucharistic anaphora (Ch. XXIII), in 
the interest of avoiding confusion, it was desirable to set down the 
prayers of matins and of the liturgy when it was stipulated that 
these two rites be celebrated together. This was not the case for 
the evening and night offices. Here, the consideration of L. Bouyer 25 
on the proximity of theme of the matins prayers and those of the 
anaphora could be offered. His theory rests on the possible fusion 
between the Jewish prayers of light ( berakhoth of Shema’ Israel) 
and the prayers of the table ( birkat ha-mazon) which explains the 

25 L. Bouyer, Eucharistie (Tournai, 1966), 91. 
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various types of Christian anaphoras. The anaphora of the Testa - 
merit is a “domestic” anaphora (prayers of the table) without ele¬ 
ments from the synagogue, i.e. Sanctus , intercessions, etc. In the 
Testament, the prayers of light (eucharistic in the larger sense of 
the word) are followed by readings, as in the synagogue, and after 
that comes the Eucharist proper. Applying the theory of Bouyer 
to the Testament , we find ourselves at the point of transition when 
the “synagogal” service of the Christians and the Eucharist were 
still offered together without being alloyed. Without naming the 
berakhoth , Uspensky, writing in 1949, posed the question of their 
use by the Christian community of the Testament . 

The absence of evening or night offices (a night office, is men¬ 
tioned, however) may stem, from the fact that these prayers would 
have had a private character, which seems to have been the case 
of the three prayers of the day from the Didache. Besides, the same 
Testament has the text of night and morning prayers for widows 
(Ch. LIII), probably because of the special character of their 
status in the community. More than likely, prayer at different times 
during the day was the norm and the text was known to all. If, in 
this instance, the Testament gives whole texts of prayers for the 
bishop or priest, along with the deacon’s litany, it is only because 
this was the office of the assembled community. Such assemblies 
took place every day. On Sundays, the bishop presided and it con¬ 
sisted of the office of matins, the office of readings and the Eucha¬ 
rist. On weekdays, it was simply a matutinal service with a priest 
presiding. However, the Sunday office could also be celebrated by 
a priest. Tertullian ( De Oratione, 24-27) gives the order of the 
hours of prayer for the day as he advises attendance at the morning 
synaxis whenever it is held; otherwise, a prayer and a reading in 
private may take its place. 


The Apostolic Constitutions 

Uspensky moves from the Testament to the Apostolic Consti¬ 
tutions , to which he devotes fifteen pages, paying particular atten¬ 
tion to the evening and morning offices in Book II (Ch. 59) and to 
the text for these offices in Book VII (Ch. 47-49) as well as to the 
evening, night and morning offices of Book VIII (Ch. 33). The 
author scrutinizes the prayer-hymns of Book VII and the relation¬ 
ship of these Constitutions and the Constitutions of Hippolytus. 
Uspensky tends to agree with the opinion which Karabinov 26 

26 1. Karabinov, EBxapncTH^ecKaa MOJiHTBa (St. Petersburg, 1908). 
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advanced in his Eucharistic Prayer . The editor of Books VII and 
VIII of the Constitutions inserted liturgical texts belonging to a pre¬ 
existing euchologion, which dated, judging from the texts of the 
diaconal litanies, probably from the time of persecution. 

Here, Uspensky also assumes that the offices of vespers and 
matins are not described in their entirety because the editor would 
have included only what he considered as parts necessary for 
the ministers since the remainder, namely psalmody, was generally 
known. It is not possible, however, to agree with him, nor with 
Mansvetov, nor with Karabinov whom he cites. The psalmody for 
the offices of Book VIII is clearly indicated: one psalm per office, 
the nucleus consisting of the prayer of the faithful and the prayers 
of the bishop. If in the later years of the Byzantine office, especially 
in the monastic office, psalmody and hymnography took on a greater 
importance to the detriment of actual prayers, it should not be 
concluded that this was always the case. Moreover, in the tradition 
of the synagogue, psalms did not have that important a role. A few 
psalms, often only one (or even none), were chosen according to 
circumstances as an introduction to prayer and praise. 

Uspensky gives the complete text of the evening and morning 
office from Book VIII, but does not offer the texts which pertain to 
the Liturgy (Ch. 6-10). 

For the night office not related in the Constitutions , Uspensky 
supposes a schema similar to that of vespers and matins. Evidently, 
the bishop had more difficulty assembling the community at mid¬ 
night than he did at dawn and evening. It is questionable if this 
assembly at dawn and dusk took place every day. Would not the 
fact that the bishop “convoked” the church suggest that this was an 
improvised assembly rather than a routine one? What about the 
praxis specified by Tertullian: “when a synaxis takes place ...”? 
Otherwise, prayer was offered in private. Could this not have been 
foreseen in the texts of Book VII (Ch. 47-49)? Can it really be 
supposed that the matutinal office was taken daily since, on the days 
when Liturgy was offered, these two offices would have appeared 
back to back with so great a part of the litanies common to both? 

There still exists in the Ethiopian Church, as an appendix to 
the order of the Liturgy with its fourteen anaphoras, a chapter 
entitled “ Prayer of the Testament which is said at three different 
times' 9 27 (midnight, morning and evening) and which, after a very 
developed christological trisagion, is made up of three offices re- 

27 The Liturgy of the Ethiopian Church, M. Daoud, ed. (The Egyptian 
Book Press, 1959, in Arabic and English). 
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sembling each other and based on the schema of the three prayers 
of the laudatio quotidiana . The first draws on the theme of light 
and creation in general; the second speaks of the spiritual light 
and the salvation of Christ; and the third is a supplication em¬ 
bracing all of humanity. The initial dialogue is of a eucharistic type 
and is the one from the Testament as is the doxology of the people 
after the first two prayers and the Amen after the third. Here we 
have an office, still in use, which has neither psalmody nor litanies. 
The first and second prayers generally correspond to the two be- 
rakhoth which precede the Shema\ while the third resembles a 
tephillan . While the theological importance given to the light is 
stressed, there is only a hint as to the specific time for the service. 
Moreover, in the midnight prayer, there is reference to the morning 
light while in the evening prayer, the reference is to interior light 
as opposed to spiritual shadows. 


Liturgical Worship in the Fourth Century 

In this section, the author sets out a general theory on worship 
in this century. “Despite the lack of full descriptions of the offices 
in the Testament and the Constitutions ,” Uspensky sees in the offices 
of both documents the existence of common elements: psalms, 
hymns, prayers, biblical readings, homily, along with certain com¬ 
mon usages such as the prayer led by the deacon, the prayer of 
the president, the dismissal of the catechumens and of the faithful 
by a prayer with the imposition of hands. This reflects the heritage 
of the primitive Church as well as the liturgy of the Old Testament. 
The author believes that this indicates that the original kernel of 
believers was made up of Jews who, as we know from the New 
Testament, kept in touch with the Temple and the synagogue. 

Apparently, the liturgical character of the Apocalypse is a 
theme dear to an Orthodox believer. The relation of this book to 
the Testament has already been suggested. However, whether the 
liturgy of the Apocalypse can be thought to reflect the Christian 
liturgy of the first century, or not, is very problematic. 

Later, the author discusses the hymnography of the first cen¬ 
turies for which there is direct evidence in the Apocalypse and in¬ 
direct evidence in the letters of Pliny. The Council of Laodicea 
in canons 18 and 59 found it necessary to prohibit the introduction 
of new prayers and the composition of new psalms. 

Concerning the mode of singing psalms and hymns, Uspensky 
consults the Testament , Constitutions , Philo (psalmody of the 
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“Therapeutes”), Socrates and others. He concludes that responsorial 
singing is very ancient in the Church, while antiphonal singing ap¬ 
pears no earlier than the fourth century. Skaballanovich’s date of 
the second century does not strike him as sufficiently founded. 

He goes on to study the spread of hymns of this period 
throughout the universal Church: The Gloria in excelsis Deo, in¬ 
troduced by Pope Telesphorus in Rome around the year 130, the 
<t>co<; TXocpov, referred to by St. Basil as an ancient hymn, and 
so forth. 

Karabinov 28 has pointed out the coincidence in the choice of 
certain identical scriptural lessons in traditions that are quite dif¬ 
ferent: Armenian, Byzantine, Gallican, Mozarabic. The same can 
be said of the Canticle of Moses. There are other coincidences as 
well, which point to the likely borrowing between different local 
traditions and even those which were distant. In other words, at 
a very early date traditions were formed notwithstanding a flexibility 
to be adopted or abandoned. The author illustrates this with the 
disappearance from the asmatikos office of Byzantium of Ocoq 
TXapov, Koctcx^lcogov Kupis and the Canticle of Simeon. This 
hypothesis is weak, since these pieces never were part of the asma¬ 
tikos . On the contrary, elements belonging to other traditions were 
inserted into the Byzantine office for reasons that are unclear. For 
example, he cites both the hymn at the end of the Paidagogos of 
Clement of Alexandria and the strophes of the hymn on the ten 
virgins attributed to St. Methodius of Olympus. 


Eger ids Pilgrimage 

The next section is devoted to the Jerusalem liturgy of the 
fourth century according to the Peregrinatio ad loca sancta . The 
author first offers a good introduction to the document and a brief 
description of Egeria’s pilgrimage. Uspensky, first of all points out 
the liturgical custom of the pilgrims visiting the holy places: a prayer, 
biblical readings appropriate to the site, the singing of a psalm, a 
second prayer and the blessing of the bishop if present. Evidently 
this practice was the norm, which Egeria calls “the divine order.” 
The Vigil of Theophany in Arabia was an all-night vigil and seems 
to have been the established custom. 

Uspensky is more concerned with the description of the daily 
offices at Jerusalem. He gives a very thorough commentary accom- 


“I. Karabinov, IIocTHaH Tpno^L (St. Petersburg, 1910). 
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panying this description. However, it does not contribute anything 
new. The Venire ad manum episcopi which concludes the offices is 
taken by Uspensky to mean the approach of the faithful for a 
personal blessing (and not a kissing of the hand, as western trans¬ 
lators interpret it). 

As far as the three psalms sung at the end of vespers are con¬ 
cerned, Uspensky holds that the singing of psalms in groups of three 
was an established tradition. He backs this by quoting John Cassian 
who mentions it in discussing the office of the Palestinian monks 
and the De Virginitate . The three antiphons or tripsalmos theme is 
a favorite of Uspensky as he demonstrates in the previously men¬ 
tioned article on vespers. But concerning the Peregrinatio , it would 
seem that the three psalms of the Sunday vigil are peculiar to this 
office and not of general usage. 

Uspensky points out the differences between the offices of the 
Testament and the Constitutions and those of the Peregrinatio . Pe¬ 
culiar to the latter are the entrance of the bishop at an office al¬ 
ready in progress, the procession following the evening office, and 
the start of the Sunday morning office outside the church building. 
The bishop’s entrances can be explained by the diligence of the 
people and the crowds of pilgrims in the holy places. The offices 
followed one upon another with the assistance of “monks,” and 
were taken in turn by the clergy. It was physically impossible for 
the bishop to attend all the offices for their duration, as was evi¬ 
dently possible in the Constitutions. Processions, Uspensky remarks, 
were something proper to Jerusalem and the holy places. 

Both the Testament and the Peregrinatio agree in speaking of 
two categories of believers: the catechumens and the faithful. The 
Constitutions , however, list five: faithful, catechumens, penitents, 
the possessed, and candidates for Baptism. It would have been 
difficult to notice this distinction in a church that was always 
packed, as was the Holy Sepulchre, or to see it in people coming 
from all over. 

In conclusion, the core of the office of the Peregrinatio matches 
that of the Testament and the Constitutions: psalms, hymns, 
prayers, readings, and homilies. Moreover, there are responsorial 
chants, presidential prayers, diaconal litanies, and dismissal prayers. 
The stricly Jerusalemite elements are the bishop’s entrances, the 
life procession, and movement of the assembly from one holy place 
to another in the course of the same office. 

The author stresses the remarkable degree of sophistication 
and elaboration attained by the usages of Jerusalem. Egeria com¬ 
ments that everything was admirably chosen for every occasion, the 
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psalms as well as the readings. Uspensky, along with Dmitrievsky, 
concludes that this elaboration was in all likelihood prior to the 
fourth Century. This writer holds the opposite opinion, for such 
an elaboration, especially given its complexity, could not have been 
the product of a long tradition. In liturgy, time is a formidable 
adversary for usages deteriorate quickly, victims to the overfamiliar¬ 
ity with and lack of comprehension of, what was clear to those 
who began the practice. In any case, as far as the office of the 
Pe> egrinatio is concerned, it cannot be, on the whole older than 
the discovery of the holy places and Constantine’s construction of 
the various sacred edifices. 


Vespers of the Asmatikos Office 

Following parenthetical remarks on liturgical chant in the New 
Testament and in the documents already mentioned ( Testament, 
De Virginitale , Peregrinatio) , the author takes up the evening office 
of the QxqiaTiKf] qckoA.ou0icc. Thanks to Symeon of Thessalonika’s 
De Sacre Precatione , 29 we have detailed information about this office. 
Symeon believed it to be handed down from the Fathers. Dmitrievsky 
in ifpeBHeiiuiHe has determined it to be of Jerusalem origin. Every¬ 
thing in this office except the prayers and litanies was sung, accord¬ 
ing to Symeon, as was also the case in the Peregrinatio . 

Uspensky quotes the entire section concerning the vespers of 
the asmatikos from the MS BibL Pair. Jerusalem 635/305 (pub¬ 
lished by Dmitrievsky as Liturgy of Holy Week and Paschal Week 
in the ninth-tenth Centuries at Jerusalem)5° Already, elements of 
monastic origin can be seen, such as Ps. 129, and the stichera fol¬ 
lowing Ps. 140. He next offers a long description from Symeon 31 
in Golubinsky’s translation ( History of the Russian Church)?* and 
comments on these texts. While Symeon speaks only of Ps. 140 
and Jerus . 635 adds only Ps. 129, Uspensky, loyal to his theory of 
tripsalmos , assumes the use of Ps. 141 between these two. This 
psalm is properly a monastic choice, and does not belong to the 
asmatikos . In addition, the initial tripsalmos of vespers occurs only 
occasionally in the two documents mentioned. Between Ps. 85, 
which was the first antiphon, and the last, Ps. 140 (only) a variable 

29 PG 155, 535-670. 

30 BorocJiyjKeBiHe CTpacTeoa, 289 (Cf. note 2); OnncasMe III, 361, 756. 

31 PG 155, 624. 

32 E. Golubinsky, HcTopmi Pyccieot IfepKBn (Moscow, 1901-1917), I, 2, 
483-488. 
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number of antiphons were possible. Only Ps. 114, 115 and 116 
made up a real tripsalmos ; they were the three little antiphons at 
the end of vespers. However, a tripsalmos was common to all the 
little hours in the ancient Euchologion of Constantinople. 

From the alternation of antiphons, psalms, and life prayers, 
the author concludes that the asmatikos stems from the office of the 
Peregrinatio. There is, however, one important difference: according 
to the asmatikos , the litany precedes the antiphon; in the Peregri¬ 
natio , the opposite is true. In both documents studied, the priest’s 
prayers are either not in their proper place or lacking altogether. 

In a further consideration, Uspensky looks at the actual tech¬ 
nique of the chant where the curious introduction of the first words 
of the antiphon appear before the final petition of the diaconal 
litany. He correctly refutes the symbolic explanation of Symeon. 

The absence of the priest’s prayers in Symeon is understand¬ 
able since they properly belong to the Euchologion. Uspensky’s at¬ 
tention rests on the question of the number of these prayers and 
their position, which differ according to manuscripts. The rubrics 
of the ancient manuscripts of the Constantinopolitan Euchologion, 
as has already been suggested, propose the solution. 33 They envision 
a pure asmatikos without infiltrations from the monastic Horologion. 
The attempt to adapt the prayers proper to one office to another ex¬ 
plains the source of the great variety of results which we find in the 
distribution of these prayers in different manuscripts. Uspensky, in 
his article on vespers, has already dealt with this question. Further 
along, the author gives the texts of the prayers from the ancient 
Euchologion found in the Euchologion sive Rituale Graecorum by 
Goar in the appendix which are no longer found in present books: 
the prayer of the Fifth antiphon, those of the three little antiphons, 
and that of the catechumens along with the two prayers of the faith¬ 
ful which follow. A notice in the Euchologia Grottaferrata G.B.l. 
and Coislin 213 , reserves the prayer of the catechumens for certain 
aliturgical days, which leads Uspensky to conclude that the liturgy 
was in the evening. This conclusion is not possible on the basis of 
such a notice. Socrates, in the fifth century, attests to the fact that 
the liturgy, among the Byzantines at least, was only celebrated in 
the morning. From this, Uspensky concludes that these prayers can 
be dated prior to the Fifth century. Elsewhere he compares them to 
the prayers which Egeria reports were said by the bishop at the end 
of vespers. Unfortunately, Egeria has not given us the text of these 
prayers. 


33 Cf. note 18. 
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Uspensky connects the procession at the end of vespers in 
Jerusalem to the prayers which follow the asmatikos vespers in 
the ancient Euchologion: the prayers of the katagyra , the skevo- 
phylakion , the baptistry, etc. This writer agrees with his conclusion. 
In fact, the skevophylakion was the place where relics were kept 
(at Constantinople, especially those of the passion), and could well 
have served the function of the ante crucem and the post erucem 
of the Peregrinatio , despite the mention in the Euchologion of gold, 
silver and precious stones and not of relics, for reliquaries were 
certainly made of these materials. He cites patriarch Sophronius in 
locating the skevophylakion of the Holy Sepulchre on Golgotha. 
Uspensky sees a sacramental element in this procession to the skevo¬ 
phylakion (where the Holy Gifts were reserved) as a counterpart 
to the procession to the baptistry, causing the development of pray¬ 
ers with a baptismal theme. These prayers are also found in Rus¬ 
sian documents ( Synodal Library 371(675) and 372(900 ), and So¬ 
lovetsky 725(1085). 

Concluding this subject, Uspensky draws up a list of eighteen 
prayers from vespers and endeavors to attribute to each its original 
place. He then repeats the schema of vespers in the asmatikos office 
and finishes by re-affirming its dependence on the office of Jerusalem 
in the Peregrinatio. 


Matins of the Asmatikos Of ice 

Our author also begins the examination of the matins of the 
asmatikos with the description of Symeon, 34 and here too he sees 
the office as a development of the Peregrinatio. The first part of both 
takes place outside the church; the entrance into the church comes 
after psalmody of variable length. However, Uspensky also points 
out the dissimilarities. A minor one is that the three psalms at the 
beginning of matins are not separated by litanies. A more important 
difference lies in the fact that the matins of Symeon has only two 
biblical canticles, while the psalter Leningrad 216 of the ninth cen¬ 
tury church of the Holy Sepulchre already features the nine usual 
canticles. This was sufficient to convince the author that the asma¬ 
tikos and the offices of Jerusalem (from the Peregrinatio and later 
documents) are not identical. Uspensky chooses to explain things by 
the existence of a monastic office with canons of two, three or four 
canticles instead of nine. The biblical canticles were sung as early as 
the Testament and possibly the Peregrinatio. 


84 PG 155, 636. 
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The difference between the Peregrinatio and the asmatikos 
matins takes on more importance when we reach the reading of the 
Sunday gospel. Uspensky tries to find a solution for the question of 
Ps. 50, which in the received rite follows the reading of the gospel. 
He sees it as a counterpart of the weeping and wailing which fol¬ 
lowed the gospel according to the Peregrinatio . In Constantinople, 
Ps. 50 was the beginning of Matins (preceded by the vigil in the 
narthex), as it is, more or less, in all liturgical traditions. We feel 
that one must keep in mind, if we are to grasp anything in the his¬ 
tory of Byzantine liturgy, that there existed two independent and 
irreduceable traditions, regardless of their mutual intermingling. 
Thus, in the monastic tradition of the Horologion, the Sunday gospel 
is found between the psalmody of the prematinal vigil and matins 
proper which begins with Ps. 50, while in the tradition of the 
asmatikos , the gospel comes at the very end, after matins proper, 
which also begins with Ps. 50. 

The problem of these two traditions appears again in the selec¬ 
tion of psalms, since Ps. 117 does not appear in the beginning of the 
asmatikos of Symeon. The author cites two manuscripts, Leningrad 
Kir. 577 and 578 , from the sixteenth century, where Ps. 117 is 
found with musical notation and an accompanying refrain which 
differs according to the eight tones, the refrain being the final phrase 
of the corresponding troparion. This is a fascinating point for the 
history of the monastic office, and particularly for the study of 
troparia and their composition. However, given that the series of 
troparia of the eight tones and the Oktoechos from which they are 
drawn are elements foreign to the asmatikos , one must conclude 
that the singing of Ps. 117 at this point does not belong to this 
office. 

The question of Ps. 118 is more complex for it is part of mo¬ 
nastic matins for Saturdays as the seventeenth kathisma of the 
psalter, while in the asmatikos Sunday matins it constitutes the three 
variable antiphons. From here it passed on certain days in certain 
traditions to the monastic Sunday matins where it forms a solemn 
complimentary psalmody accompanied by the troparia “Tcov 
ayy&A.cov 6 5fjpoc;” (aHrejibCKHM co6op). This usage already ap¬ 
pears in the Typicon of the Anastasis but it was not adopted by the 
Studites. 

Another point is the number and composition of the antiphons. 
Uspensky believes that they are made up of psalms chosen according 
to the feasts. According to Patmos 266 (ninth-tenth cent.), the 
Typikon of St. Sophia calls for a specific number of these antiphons 
on certain occasions: eighteen for Christmas (sung by four 
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daKT)Tr|pta [monastic communities?]), ten for the Dormition, 
and so on. 

The last section of the office began with the antiphonal singing 
of Ps. 50. This was never omitted, even on Pascha. The entrance 
into the altar and the reading of the gospel are described in detail 
by the manuscripts of the fourteenth-fifteenth century which were 
published by Dmitrievsky 35 and which the author reproduces in 
full. He adds a citation from Coislin 813 on the prayer of the 
catechumens along with the text of this prayer together with the 
two prayers of the faithful from Goar just as he did for vespers. 

Lastly, the author tackles the question of the matutinal prayers 
which in Symeon’s day were already not said in their proper place. 
For this, Uspensky quotes a great number of manuscripts, mostly 
euchologia. This question as it applied to vespers has already been 
commented upon. 


The Monastic Office 

The final part of this first chapter is devoted to the monastic 
office, as a parallel to the sung office of the fourth century which 
was known as the Canon of psalmody (KejieftHoe npaBHjio). Monks 
who were solitaries and absent from the prayer of secular churches 
developed an “office” made up entirely of psalms and biblical read¬ 
ings, without singing, presidential prayers or diaconal litanies. The 
prayer of cenobites was not much different from that of the an¬ 
chorites. Neither Pachomius nor even Sabbas were willing to have 
priests among their monks. We know for a fact that early ascetics 
had only animosity for the singing and the poetry which began to 
make their appearance in the secular churches of the time and which 
signaled in their opinion a return to paganism and, in any case, a 
danger to their spiritual life. 36 Examples of this intolerance abound 
in monastic literature and Uspensky quotes some representative 
samples. Perhaps the most classic is that of Nilus of Sinai at the 
height of the seventh century where we have the first witness to the 
existence of an office following the scheme of the Horologion, but 
confined to biblical elements with the exception of the cpcoq iXocpov 
the Great Doxology, the Symbol of Faith (Creed) and the KupiE 
EXsqaov. 

Otherwise, the greatest liberty determined the composition of 

85 OmrcaHHe I, 166. 

36 Cf. A. Schmemann, Bse^eiHEe b toyp:mecKoe Rorocjioime (Paris, 
1961); Introduction to Liturgical Theology (London, 1966). 
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these offices. John Cassian observed that he encountered as many 
rules of liturgical prayer as monasteries he visited. In some mon¬ 
asteries, twenty or thirty psalms were taken each night while in 
others, they were content to take only eighteen. Some monks said 
three psalms at tierce, six at sext, nine at none; others took six at 
each office. The norm of twelve psalms twice a day, before sunrise 
and in the evening, seems to have been established in Egypt. Each 
psalm was followed by silent reflection and a prayer of the president. 

We know that St. Sabbas had his novices learn the psalter by 
heart and that from his time, his Armenian monks were allowed to 
“take the canon of psalmody in Armenian” separately from the 
other brothers who sang in Greek. This was for offices served in 
common. 

The canon of psalmody which Uspensky associates with the 
e £>poXoyiov Korea tov kocvovcx tt]c; Xocupocq toG ayiou naxpoq 
r|(i<5v Za|3a from MS Sinai gr. 836 (described by Dmitrievsky and 
published by J. Mateos) 37 had only the hours of the day: prime, 
tierce, sext, none, Communion, vespers and the first hour of the 
night. The number of psalms for the first four hours were different: 
eight, seven, six and three respectively. But as Mateos has already 
pointed out, the total number of psalm verses was more or less the 
same for each hour. Following these psalms came psalm verses with 
AUeliua and some troparia. Uspensky sees in this scheme the Egyp¬ 
tian norm of psalms, with the last having an Alleluia and the 
troparia replacing the silent prayer. The psalms which Uspensky 
specifies for vespers (PSS 103, 112, 118, 120, 129, 140, 116) do 
not correspond to the Mateos edition of Sinai gr . 863 (PSS. 103, 
119-133, 140, 141, 129, 116, the present schema of Byzantine 
vespers in Lent). But here too we find that after cpoq iXcxpov, 
came psalm verses with Alleluia and the Canticle of Simeon. 

The beginning of the first hour of the night corresponds to the 
present Great Compline. Uspensky surmises that the missing pages 
must have contained the office of orthros or matins. By adding the 
six-psalms ( hexapsalmos ) of compline to those of the hypothetical 
matins, we arrive at the Egyptian number. Uspensky pushes his 
theory of identification of this office with that of the Egyptians even 
further. The troparia of this Horologion, he believes, which took 
the place of the silent prayer of the Egyptian monks, are the kathis - 
mata (sessional hymns) which we also find today punctuating the 
psalmody. Here, a serious objection should be made. In Egypt, the 

37 Cf. note 13; J. Mateos, lJn horologion inedit de Saint-Sabas, in Studi 
e Testi 233 (Vatican, 1964), 47-76. 
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monks were seated to listen to the psalms, after which they then 
rose for the prayer. In contrast, according to the office of the Horo- 
logion, the psalms are said standing with the poetic kathismata 
offering a break — a rest during which sitting was allowed — as is 
evident from the very etymology of the word. The present writer 
does not think there is a direct relationship between the silent prayer 
of the Egyptians and the singing of these troparia. There might, 
however, be a relation between the prayer of the Egyptians and the 
Kyrie eleison, trisagion and the Lord's prayer which followed the 
sections of the psalter. 

Getting down to the theme of his thesis, Uspensky establishes 
a connection between the origins of the present all-night vigil and 
the practice of monks called aitoubaioi in the Typicon-triodion of 
the Anastasis based on MS Hagios Stauros 43. This typikon-triodion, 
which has already been discussed, provides for an office taken in rota¬ 
tion by the monks and by the patriarch with his clergy, and in this it 
resembles the ancient custom of the Peregrinatio. It is also a com¬ 
bined office because certain hours follow the schema of the Horo- 
logion while others pertain to the asmatikos. Thus, on the evening 
before Palm Sunday, after vespers, the reading of the Letter to the 
Hebrews is begun and read “up to the arrival of the spoudaioi and 
the start of the agrypnia in the basilica, as on all the other Sundays.” 
Actually, they sang the matins of the Horologion which was com¬ 
prised of psalmody — four sections of the psalter — and three les¬ 
sons. Following the psalmody, the patriarchal clergy arrived and 
took over from the monks, who retired to their own church and 
continued the office “according to their typos” Here the agrypnia 
can be identified with matins, i.e. orthros . 

Of more importance for us is the office of the night of Holy 
Saturday where, according to the Peregrinatio , the vigil which fol¬ 
lowed the rigors of Good Friday was left to volunteers. The document 
states for this night that the spoudaioi gathered behind the Sepulchre 
and “quietly and in simplicity and great fear” began vespers of the 
Horologion: Ps. 103, the first section of the psalter, Ps. 140, and 
continuing, as far as the Canticle of Simeon. After this, they went 
in procession (life) to the Golgotha, “to the (chapel of the) Prison,” 
all the while singing stichera until they arrived at the “gate of the 
myrrhbearers.” Here they listened to a reading while awaiting the 
patriarch. Then matins of the Horologion began with the hexapsal - 
mos, Ps. 117 and troparia, patristic readings, Ps. 118, troparia, read¬ 
ing, Ps. 50, canon of eight canticles with complementary troparia, 
Pss. 148-150 with stichera and the Great Doxology. There followed 
an office of readings: Ezechiel, epistles to the Corinthians and to 
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the Galatians and St. Matthew’s gospel, with intermediate psalmody 
and additional stichera. The entire structure concluded with a syn- 
apte of petitions. Thus we have the totally classic all-night vigil 
office (vespers — life — matins) with the readings coming at the 
end, according to Constantinopolitan practice. 

Who were these spoudaioi who could always be counted on 
for the office? Uspensky rejects the hypothesis of Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus (the first editor of the codex), who believed them to be 
Amalfitan (Latin) monks of the church of St. Mary. He sides with 
Dmitrievsky in identifying them with a colony of monks from St. 
Sabbas who were housed in the upper quarters of the Holy Sep¬ 
ulchre. It was Patriarch Elias II (4- 517) who, during the life¬ 
time of Sabbas (4 529), founded a monastery near his home 
for the spoudaioi of the Holy Sepulchre who had previ¬ 
ously lived in the quarter of David’s Tower (actually the Jaffa 
Gate). The seventh century Georgian Kanonarion marks August 11th 
as the celebration of the dedication of the church of the spoudaioi. 
According to the biographer of St. Sabbas, Cyril of Scythopolis, who 
provides us with details of this foundation, St. Theodosius the Ceno- 
biarch came to Jerusalem to dedicate himself to monastic life and 
was taken in by an old Cappadocian monk named Longinus, who 
belonged to the spoudaioi of the Holy Sepulchre and who still lived 
near David’s Tower. St. Sabbas himself purchased some cells from 
the spoudaioi for the use of his own monks when they were in 
Jerusalem. Petridis, whose interest has also included the spoudaioi, 38 
mentions Constantinopolitan spoudaioi who were still participants 
in the offices according to the MS Dresden 104 of the Typikon of 
St. Sophia, e.g. at Tersext of the Wednesday before Lent and the 
first Monday of Lent. 

In the Typicon of the Anastasis , the agrypnia , (which took 
place each Sunday) seems to have been peculiar to the spoudaioi. 
They had their own office, which differed from that of the patriarch. 
His was an office of great solemnity, accompanied by clergy of very 
distinct ranks and functions, including a function for women. On 
Holy Thursday for example, there were no less than 40 deacons 
and 26 subdeacons for the office of the consecration of the oil. The 
spoudaioi , who left when the patriarch arrived, celebrated their 
part of the office much more simply; on Holy Saturday they served 
“without vociferation, simply, etc.”. On Good Friday, the patriarch 
sang the hours the first time with them, and a second time with 
other monks, from St. Sabbas, St. Chariton and St. Theodosius as 

38 Echos d'Orient 4 (1901) 226-232. 
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well as with the local clergy, and the offices were different. For this, 
Uspensky fully quotes the Kanonarion of the seventh century and the 
Typikon of the Anastasis , comparing them in two columns: the 
“twelve troparia” of the first document (celebrated by the spoudaioi ) 
and the hours attributed to Patriarch Sophronius (+ 644) (served 
with the other monks). Uspensky establishes the relation between 
the office of the Kanonarion and that of the spoudaioi on the one 
hand and the description of the office from the Peregrinatio during 
the night between Holy Thursday and Friday on the other. This 
office is today part of matins, while the MS Hagios-Stauros 40 of 
the Typikon of Holy Wisdom includes the twelve gospels in the 
pannychis of Holy Thursday. The hours of Sophronius correspond 
to those of the Horologion with readings and the “twelve troparia” 
are distributed over the four hours. Uspensky gives a detailed ex¬ 
planation of how these same elements are actually included in the 
Byzantine offices of matins and the hours. 

In this dual celebration of a parallel office, it is interesting that 
it was the spoudaioi who preserved the ancient tradition, predating 
the reform of Sophronius following the Persian devastation of 614. 

The final question of the first chapter on the origins of the all- 
night vigil is this: can we personally attribute to St. Sabbas the 
composition of the office of the Horologion? The received Typikon, 
which devotes the second chapter to the nocturnal vigil, is entitled 
“Typikon, that is the description of the ecclesiastical akolouthia of 
the Lavra of our father St. Sabbas of Jerusalem and of other holy 
churches of God.” The first designation is that of the monks of 
St. Sabbas. The all-night vigil as peculiar to the Typikon of St. Sab¬ 
bas was already an observation of the eleventh century where 
Nikon of the Black Mountain says in his Taktikon 39 that this vigil 
was celebrated nowhere else, neither by the Studites nor on 
Mt. Athos. Symeon of Thessalonika in the fifteenth century is the 
first witness attributing the Typikon to St. Sabbas personally. He 
claims that St. Sabbas received it from St. Euthymius and from 
St. Chariton. Symeon goes on to relate that the first Typikon of 
St. Sabbas was lost during the Persian invasions and that it was 
rewritten by St. Sophronius and restored by St. John of Damascus. 
The biographer of Sabbas says only that, before he died, Sabbas 
transmitted in writing to his disciples the traditions observed in his 
monasteries in order that they might be continued without change. 

In Uspensky’s review of the opinions of numerous Russian 
liturgists concerned with the question of whether the tradition of 


39 Cf. note 23. 
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St. Sabbas should be understood as a summary of liturgical norms 
or as rules for the common and ascetical life, he sides with the latter 
hypothesis as did Dmitrievsky himself at the time of the publication 
of Sinai gr . 1096 , 40 entitled Tutto<; Kat Tcapocbooiq Kai vopoq 
xrjq aspaapLaq Xocupaq too aytou Za(3a which is regarded as 
the “testament” of St. Sabbas. This document, according to Uspen¬ 
sky, despite its later additions, seems indeed to belong to the epoch 
of this saint and it agrees with what we know of the life of Sabbas. 
The presence of Armenians in Sabbas’ Lavra has been established 
and we also know that Georgians became the predominant element 
of the Larva. The Franks, also mentioned in the document, could 
not have been there prior to the Crusades according to Uspensky. 
However, the document later speaks of the bad relations between 
the Syrians and the Romans and one could suppose that the term 
Fraggoi in the beginning is a copyist’s rendering of the term Romaioi, 
which in that era meant the Byzantines. 

It is important to note that there was an obligation to attend 
the allnight vigil for Sundays and feasts and that this was a strict 
rule. This agrees with what Cyril of Scythopolis tells us of the saint 
and the order he gave to hold a synaxis in the church each Saturday 
for the airapaXEiirrcot; aTto oipE ecoq Ttpcot aypuTcvicxv. The 
practice of going out into the desert for the period of the fast dates 
from St. Sabbas’ time and it was he who copied this discipline from 
his teacher St. Euthymius. Even the testament’s prescriptions con¬ 
cerning the Syrians appear justified from what we know of the saint’s 
life and the troubles he had with them. Even so, in no part of the 
vita of this saint is there any mention of his having given liturgical 
regulations in the strict sense of the word, despite the wealth of 
detail left us by his biographer, even concerning secondary matters. 
It does not seem that from his insistence on the celebration of the 
agrypnia , we can say that he invented it. He could have taken up 
this practice from St. Euthymius. 

This in no way detracts from the unique contributions of the 
Lavra of St. Sabbas as a center and a school of liturgy. Consider a 
list of its monks such as Sophronius (4- 644), patriarch of Jerusalem, 
restorer of religious and ecclesiastical life after the Persian invasion; 
Andrew of Crete (+712) author of the Great Canon ; those great 
poets and composers John Damascene ( + 780), Cosmas of Maiou- 
mas (+ 787), Stephen the Sabbite (+ 807), Theophanes (+ 850), 
and finally Mark of Otranto (+ 912), author of the famous “Chap¬ 
ters” which bear his name. 


40 OmrcaHfle I, 222. 
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Uspensky concludes this first chapter by affirming that the all- 
night vigil (i.e., vespers-///e-matins) should not be assigned to any 
one author regardless of his prestige. Rather, it is the product of the 
fusion of two liturgical traditions, the asmatikos office of the secular 
churches and the canon of psalmody of the monks. 


II. THE SUNG OFFICE AND THE MONASTIC OFFICE 

The second chapter of Uspensky’s work attempts to trace the 
process of fusion of the asmatikos and the canon of psalmody, i.e., 
the cathedral office and the monastic office. Uspensky believes this 
fusion to be the work of the spoudaioi monks whose service was 
divided between the office of the Holy Sepulchre and that of their 
own monastery. Evidence for this comes from the Typikon-triodion 
Hagios Stauros 43 , 41 as indicated, for example, on Palm Sunday. 
This document is the point of departure since it describes the office 
of the tenth century before the destruction of Hakim (1009) and 
before the Latin occupation of Jerusalem. 

It must be pointed out that the asmatikos which Uspensky refers 
to here is not the same as that mentioned by Symeon of Thessalonika, 
i.e., the cathedral office of Constantinople, but the office sung 
and celebrated with great solemnity by the patriarch and his clergy. 
This differed from the office served by the monks among themselves 
which was, nonetheless, an office of the Horologion schema and a 
twin to what we know today as the monastic or Sabbaite office. The 
question remains whether it was the monks of St. Sabbas who in¬ 
fluenced the Typikon of the Holy Sepulchre or vice-versa. 

We must not forget that the cult of the Holy Sepulchre was 
interrupted at the time of the destruction of that church in 614. 
Its restorer was himself a monk. Patriarch Sophronius, the presumed 
editor of the Typikon of St. Sabbas. (Cf. the codex Paris 361, 
thirteenth century 42 . . . totiikov . . . xqq Xaupocq toO oalou 
Zoc(3a auvrs0£v xal auyypac|>£V ^apa tou ayicoxaxou 'Ttaxpi- 
dcpyoo Ttaxpoq koc! ispo^ov&xou 'l&poaoX6pcov Koptou Zco- 
(ppovlou). While keeping the special rites and ceremonies proper 
to the holy places, especially those in Holy Week, along with certain 
peculiar offices such as the pannychis of the first three days of 
Holy Week and the “Twelve Troparia” of Good Friday, the re¬ 
mainder of the office is actually that of the Typikon of St. Sabbas. 

41 Cf. note 2. 

42 OnacaniHe III, 130. 
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The doubling of the “hours” of the spoudaioi and the hours of 
Sophronius on Good Friday, which was treated in the preceding 
chapter, is showing that the ancient tradition co-existed, at least 
on this particular point, with that of Sophronius. It is true that the 
seventh century Kanonarion 43 which probably describes the liturgy 
before the Persian invasion, already includes pieces from the Horo- 
logion such as cpcoq iXapov, but this text might well have been 
common both to the monks and the secular churches of Palestine. 
It must be kept in mind that it was never part of the asmatikos of 
Constantinople. 

Uspensky next examines the various elements foreign to the 
asmatikos which found their way into the agrypnia of the Holy Sep¬ 
ulchre: the biblical lesson between vespers and matins, the kathis- 
mata or sections of the psalter, the polyeleos (Ps. 135), the ana- 
bathmoi or troparia of the gradual psalms (Pss. 119-133), and the 
poetic canons. The theme developed by Uspensky will simply be 
outlined here. 

The kathismata are already found in the Kanonarion of the 
seventh century although they were not said on Pascha. The first 
kathisma (Ps. 1-8) is found in the beginning of the Horologion 
according to the rule (canon) of the monastery of St. Sabhas (Sinai 
863) of the ninth century. The best example is the Psalter of the year 
896 in Leningrad 216 and entitled The Canon of Psalmody as sung 
in the Holy (Church of the) Resurrection. This psalter is divided 
into 20 kathismata and 60 sub-sections called doxai , a distribution 
still in force today. Uspensky attributes this document to the spou¬ 
daioi rather than the patriarchal clergy because the clergy, as noted 
for Palm Sunday, did not enter the church until after this psalmody 
was completed. 

The 1398 MS Moscow Synodal Library 381(333)** indicates 
special kathismata for feasts: the tenth for Christmas, the thirteenth 
for Theophany and the Exaltation of the Cross, the twelvth for 
Transfiguration, the seventh for Ascension, the nineteenth for the 
Monday of Pentecost, the seventeenth for Dormition, the third for 
the Entrance of the Theotokos, with the fifth for bishops and the 
ninth for martyrs. This is indicative of cathedral usage and Uspensky 
sees it as that of the Cathedral of the Holy Wisdom at Constantin¬ 
ople with the Holy Sepulchre as the source, but this is only 
his hypothesis. 

Kathismata at matins are mentioned by the twelfth-thirteenth 

43 Cf. note 15. 

44 Cf. note 4. 
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century MS Synodal Library 380(330) as one for the summer period, 
two for winter and three for Lent. Uspensky sees this as a step 
leading to the present practice of two kathismata in summer and 
three in winter and Lent. The above mentioned codex 1 is a Studite 
Typikon while the received tradition is that of the Typikon of 
St. Sabbas. The latter is not a development of the Studite Typikon 
but both stem from the same source, the pre-typikon of Palestine. 
Uspensky rightly backs this up by quoting the Georgian Typikon of 
the Shio-Mgimve Monastery 45 of the thirteenth century where both 
traditions regarding the distribution of the kathismata were known. 

Along with the kathismata of psalms, the poetic kathismata 
and lessons found their way into the office. Uspensky returns to the 
Egyptian monks of Cassian and Abbot Nilus of Sinai to find an 
explanation for the origin of the readings after the psalms. He 
believes that the poetic kathismata took the place of the ancient 
silent prayer of the monks. This question has already been touched 
upon above. 

The canons were a series of troparia assigned to the biblical 
canticles and do not seem to predate the eigth century (with Andrew 
of Crete and John of Damascus d. 712 and 780 respectively), even 
if Abbot Nilus spoke a century earlier of the troparia of the biblical 
canticles which he did not use. Uspensky cites the npnneBbi, the 
refrains proper to each canticle included in the Psalter of the Lob - 
kovsky collection (ninth century). These refrains took the place of 
the present troparia of the canons and frequently provided the theme 
for these same troparia. Uspensky refers to the evidence of Kara¬ 
binov who, in his study of the Lenten Triodion, pointed out that the 
troparia, especially the heirmoi of the penitential canon of Andrew 
of Crete, were often phrases of the text of the biblical canticles more- 
or-less embellished. Some of Andrew’s canons contain the entire 
sequence of nine canticles (including the second which is now 
generally omitted). Uspensky points out the equivalence between 
the canticles and the kathismata of the Psalter: the poetic kathismata 
and the reading after the third canticle, kontakion and the reading 
of the synaxarion after the sixth and the litany and prayer after 
these same canticles. The introduction of the prayers from the 
Euchologion into the body of orthros of the Horologion has already 
been covered earlier. 

Uspensky puts the canon as the link between the psalmody of 
the first part of the office “before cock-crow” from the Peregrinatio 
and the second part of the office. Georgian manuscripts place a 

45 K. Kekelidze, faypra^iecKHe rpy3BHCKne IlaMaTHiHKH (Tiflis, 1908), 313. 
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great synapte right before the canon to mark this second beginning. 

The anabathmoi appear for the first time in the Hypotyposis 46 
of the monastery of Studios before the Sunday gospel which precedes 
Ps. 50. In the Typikon Synodal Library 380(330), the anabathmoi 
(and the corresponding pss. 119-133 ?) replace Pss. 134-135 and 
Ps. 118. It should be noted in passing that at this same point, the 
Hypotyposis provides for the kathismata of psalms and three readings. 
This indicates that the kathisma was divided into three doxai and that 
each one was followed by a proper reading (and probably by a 
prayer and a synapte ), The composition of the anabathmoi troparia 
is attributed to Theodore of Studios. 

The appearance of the polyeleos in the framework of orthros 
poses several problems. The term is used in the Kanonarion of the 
seventh century but Uspensky points out that it can also be under¬ 
stood to refer to Ps. 117, especially in the case of the rubric in 
question for Monday of Bright Week. Bolotov, in his Studies in the 
History of the Ancient Church 47 gives as an accepted fact the sing¬ 
ing of the polyeleos at the time of the famous vigil presided over by 
St. Athanasius of Alexandria. Uspensky does not find Bolotov’s 
conclusion very well founded. Pss. 134-135 (the present polyeleos ) 
form the beginning of the nineteenth kathisma which, in the cycle 
of psalmody, belongs to Friday matins. The Studite Typicon Synodal 
Library 380 , cited above, provides for a very solemn singing of 
these psalms with Alleluia at each half verse, sung according to 72 
different melodies (distributed in nine tones). 

It is more difficult to explain the passage of these psalms from 
the psalmody of Friday to that of Sunday. The Typikon of St. Sophia, 
according to the tenth century Dresden 104, which involved an 
asmatikos office, nonetheless contained the polyeleos (together with 
canons and 12 antiphons) on September 14. A slightly earlier 
codex, Patmos 266 , 48 does not yet feature the polyeleos. Uspensky 
lists Shio-Mgimve and Sinai 1096 as containing it. Others such as 
Sinai 1907** from the same epoch and probably the Typikon of 
St. Catherine’s monastery, reserves the use of the polyeleos at the 
agrypnia for Sundays in winter. Uspensky again mentions the Typi¬ 
kon of the Anastasis , 50 which prescribes at Sunday matins the 
polyeleos as well as Ps. 118. 

46 0imcaHH€ I, 224; PG 99. 

47 V. Bolotov, JleKijHH no Hcto^hh ffepKBH IV, (Petrograd, 

1918), 66. 

48 Cf. note 7. 

49 Omtcarane III, 394. 

50 Cf. note 2. 
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With the introduction of certain of these elements, the monastic 
office itself became a “sung office,” at least in part. The mistrust of 
the ancient monks of the desert for liturgical singing gave way to 
a degree of toleration, even in Palestine. 

Here Uspensky cites a Slavic manuscript of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, Leningrad Q 132, a Kontakarion of the Annunciation mona¬ 
stery. It is evidently a translation from Greek, given the consider¬ 
able number of Greek phrases in the course of the Slavonic text, 
the greater part of which are based on the musical terminology of 
the asmatikos. Uspensky quotes this document extensively. In 
Pss. 134-135-136 he finds the present polyeleos and in Ps. 6 the 
beginning of compline. To support his theory, he quotes the MSS 
Leningrad A . 57 (twelfth-thirteenth century) and Sofiisk. 1052 
(twelvth century). These are horologia containing compline with 
psalms sung antiphonally. But does this really belong to the monastic 
horologia or do these documents contain the vestiges of the asmatikos 
of the Novgorod cathedral which followed the Typikon of Con¬ 
stantinople before adopting the monastic office (the actual opinion 
of the historians of Russian liturgy including Uspensky himself)? 
The first document mentioned is a kontakarion which could easily 
have belonged to the asmatikos as well since it had a far more im¬ 
portant role in this office than in the monastic Horologion where it 
is reduced and subordinated to the canon. 

The fusion of the asmatikos with the monastic office was made 
at the expense of the former. The MSS Sinai 973(1153), Patmos 
105 51 (thirteenth c.) and the Georgian MSS Tiflis 450 (six¬ 
teenth c.) 52 and Leningrad 208 53 (sixteenth c.) are good authorities 
for the process of this fusion. Of these, Tiflis 450 best preserves 
the elements of vespers of the asmatikos: There is no Ps. 103 
at the beginning nor is there any kathisma but instead, four 
prayers are preserved as “prayers of the antiphons.” The most in¬ 
teresting arrangement is the place of the litany of peace before the 
fourth prayer, which is that of Ps. 140. Since this codex is an Eucho- 
logion, it is difficult to reconstruct the whole office from this one book 
which by definition is sacerdotal. The absence of rubrics for Ps. 103, 
or for the kathisma , does not necessarily mean that they were 
not taken. 

Next in the order of documents which have preserved elements 
of the asmatikos is Patmos 105 which Uspensky quotes in its en¬ 
tirety, both in Greek and in Russian. Closer to the horologion schema 

51 Onncaimae II, 159. 

62 K. Kekelidze, JlnTypramecKse, 108 

53 Ibid 164. 
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of vespers is Sinai 973, also quoted in its entirety. The Georgian MC 
Leningrad 208, which already features Ps. 103 and the kathismata, 
does not differ in its remainder from Tijlis 450 aside from rubrics 
which are only haphazardly included in an euchologion. Based on 
the ensemble of these documents, however, the three doxai of the 
kathismata have been considered the equivalent of the three anti¬ 
phons of the ancient asmatikos office. As such, each would have 
been followed by one of the prayers (and a synapte ) of the Eucho¬ 
logion destined for the antiphons. This fact also explains how the 
doxai of the Psalter came to be called antiphons despite the non- 
antiphonal manner in which they were taken. 

After vespers, the matins of the Sinai 973 euchologion is next 
and this is actually a monastic matins with the prayers from the sung 
office. There is an interesting doubling of the synapte of peace 
after the hexapsalmos and again after the sixth canticle and kon- 
takion. The Sunday gospel is found after the great doxology. The 
last synapte (or aiteseis) at both matins and at vespers keeps its 
ancient prayer (the twelfth and the seventh respectively in the 
series found at the beginning of each office in the present eucholo¬ 
gion), preceding in both instances the prayer of inclination, or 
kephaloklisia. There is no mention of Ps. 117 or 118, only Pss. 134- 
135 (Polyeleos). The matutinal office in Patmos 105 does not differ 
from the former save that the gospel is taken (as is now customary) 
before Ps. 50 and the prayers of the Euchologia are better distribu¬ 
ted in the course of monastic matins. In Tijlis 450, matins seems 
to lack both the Praises (Pss. 148-150) and the great doxology. 
On this point, Uspensky cites the Taktikon 54 of Nikon of the Black 
Mountain, according to which the Studite Typikon lacked the great 
doxology even on Sundays and feasts, while that of Jerusalem in¬ 
cluded it every Sunday and during the periods of Christmas and 
Pentecost. Still more sparce is Leningrad Georg. 208 , where there 
are neither the Praises nor the great doxology nor Ps. 118; other¬ 
wise, it resembles Tijlis 450 . 

From the study of these four manuscripts, Uspensky concludes 
that the first step in the fusion of the asmatikos with the monastic 
canon of psalmody occurred in the first part of sung matins through 
the introduction of the hexapsalmos, and in the second part of 
matins through the omission of the entrance. It continued with the 
introduction of the kathismata of the Psalter, the polyeleos, and 
the anabathmoi together with the readings. The appearance of the 
kathismata, however, came about in stages: First, there was a single 


54 Cf. note 23. 
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kathisma divided into the doxai corresponding to the ancient anti¬ 
phons and then two or three kathismata. The same can be said for 
the polyeleos and the anabathmoi which are not stable in all the 
documents. There is only one poetic canon, i.e. a single series of 
troparia based on a single theme by a single author and not a com¬ 
bination of these, as it is practiced today. The different location 
of the auvocTTtf] £KT£Vc3c; or cyrybau is also characteristic of these 
early documents. 

Uspensky states that this process of fusion between the sung 
office and the monastic office must have been long and complicated. 
Beginning at the Holy Sepulchre, it developed particularly where 
the agrypnia was served. The fusion of the ancient sung office and 
the monastic canon of psalmody produced a third office which re¬ 
placed the two others — the sung monastic office. This synthesis def¬ 
initely took place around the twelfth-thirteenth century, but it had 
its beginning well in advance of that, starting in the eighth century 
with the introduction of stichera and canons, and with the observ¬ 
ance of the monastic office in the major cities, especially in Con¬ 
stantinople under the Studites. 


[the conclusion in the next issue ] 
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N. D. Uspensky:* The Office of the All-Night 
Vigil in the Greek Church and in 
The Russian Church 


Miguel Arranz 


Introduction 

The Russian Church has kept alive the tradition of the agryp- 
nia / which is treated in the second chapter of the Typikon of 
St. Sabbas. It is made up of two offices described in the seventh 
chapter of the same book: great vespers (Benepim) and festal 
matins (yTpeHn with no^He^en). In smaller churches, the same 

1 The translation of the Russian term BceHonjHoe Bienne or BceeomHaa 
is given throughout as ‘all-night vigil’ or simply ‘vigil’. It corresponds to the 
Greek aypuitvia which appears each time the author himself uses it. Note 
that the Tiavvuxit; is a totally different office from our all-night vigil; cf. 
M. Arranz, “Les prieres presbyterales de la Pannychis de l’ancien Euchologe 
byzantin et la ‘Panikhida’ des defunts” in Orientalia Christiana Periodica 40 
(1974), pp. 314-343 and 41 (1975), pp. 119-139. 


* Born on January 3, 1900, in the family of a priest, Nikolai Dmitrievich 
Uspensky received his theological education at the Theological Seminary in 
Novgorod and at the Graduate Theological Institute, which continued the 
tradition of Orthodox higher education in postrevolutionary Leningrad for 
a time. He worked there under the direction of A. A. Dmitrievsky, the well- 
known editor of Byzantine liturgical texts and a prestigious scholar in the 
field of Eastern Christian liturgy. After the closing of the Theological Institute, 
Uspensky became a musicologist. His works in the field of early Russian 
chant gained scholarly recognition and have recently been published: 
.UpeBHe-pyccKoe neBaecKoe ncityccTBO (Moscow, 1965 and 1971), and 06pa3ijH 
#pe>BHe-pyccKoro neBaecicoro acKyccTBa (Leningrad, 1968 and 1971). He is now 
chairman of the Liturgy department at the Leningrad Theological Academy. 

During World War H, Uspensky labored on a monumental work on 
the history of the All-Night Vigil. This work, in revised form has recently 
appeared: Thh BcenontHoro E^eima (fj drypuTtvla) Ha ItpaBocjiaBHOM Boctok€ 
h b PyccicoH IlepiKB®, in BoroejioBCKHe Tpy^bi 18 (1978), 5-117. 19 (1978), 8-69 
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Typikon provides for the celebration of these offices independently 
at their appropriate hour. The agrypnia remains, nevertheless, the 
ideal celebration for the vigils of Sundays and great feasts. 

The agrypnia has some elements which pertain neither to 
matins nor to vespers, such as the life at the end of vespers and the 
blessing of food to be consumed between vespers and matins (chs. 2, 
3, 4, 5, 7 of the Typikon). These elements, as well as the office of 
the agrypnia itself, do not belong to the daily cycle as such. The 
first problem is to determine the historical raison d'etre of this all- 
night vigil since it embraces and modifies the two major offices of 
the Lord’s Day and those for feasts. 

Another characteristic of this office is its duration. The Typikon 
directs that it should begin just after sunset and finish at sunrise the 
following morning. The agrypnia, as a result, has a relative duration, 
depending on the length of the night itself. This relativity is more 
obvious when a difference in latitude is taken into account. The 
length of days and nights is indeed quite different in the Russian 
north compared to Palestine, the place of origin of the Typikon. 
Thus the Slav Typikon modifies the rule at the discretion of the 
superior. This varying duration of the agrypnia also involves ec¬ 
clesiastical rubrics. Herein arises our second problem: How far 
can the elasticity envisioned by the rubrics be applied in other cir¬ 
cumstances, for instance, when there is an insufficient number of 
readers and singers for so long an office? This problem is acutely 
felt today when the agrypnia is generally abridged for pastoral 
reasons. 


(see also N. Uspensky, npaBocjiaKaas Be^epsa. HcTOpEKO-jraryprE^ec™! 
o^iepK, in BorocaoBCKne Tpy^ti I (1960) , 7-52). 

Professor Miguel Arranz, S.J., of the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome, 
had the opportunity to work with Uspensky’s original manuscript while 
teaching in the Leningrad Theological Academy. Arranz himself is one of 
the foremost scholars of the Byzantine liturgy in the West and has published 
several major studies of his own, most importantly, “L’office de l’Asmatikos 
Hesperinos de l’ancient Euchologe byzantin” in Orientalia Christiana Peri¬ 
odica 44, fasc. 1 and 2 (Rome 1978). Arranz’s extensive study of Uspensky’s 
original manuscript appeared as: “L’office de la veillee nocturne dans l’Eglise 
grecque et dans l’Eglise russe”in Orientalia Christiana Periodica 42, fasc. 1 
and 2 (Rome 1976). The text of this study has been translated into English 
by Brother Stavros of New Skete, Cambridge, N.Y., and is printed below. 

At a time when Orthodoxy in America is searching for the restoration 
and development of a meaningful Orthodox liturgical tradition, the historical 
research of N. D. Uspensky will become a necessary tool and an inspiration. 
The extended study by Father Arranz, as translated by Brother Stavros, does 
not fully replace the Russian original, but it should provide the reader with 
basic historical information and encourage further research. Ed . 
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A prime difficulty in facing these two problems is the lack of 
documents from the first millenium. The oldest document which 
deal with the agrypnia date from the twelfth century: Hagios-Stau- 
ros 43 2 and Sinai gr. 1095 and 10965 There is information neither 
from the Fathers nor even from the Byzantine liturgists such as 
Sophronius of Jerusalem, Maximus the Confessor or Germanus of 
Constantinople. We must therefore be content with indirect evidence 
for the existence of the agrypnia before the twelfth century. 

Several authors have ventured a logical deduction of its ex¬ 
istence from the history of the liturgy. Gorsky and Nevostruev in 
1869, in their catalogue of manuscripts of the Moscow Synodal 
Library, in describing the Trebnik 371/675 4 matched the given 
parts of this codex with the “chanted office” ( asmatike akolouthia), 
known only from its description by Symeon of Thessalonika. Their 
idea was taken over by Mansvetov. In 1880, in his book On the 
Subject of the Chanted Office , 2 3 4 5 he treats the offices of vespers, 
matins, tersext and panychis described by Symeon of Thessalonika, 
drawing from a great number of documents preserved in various 
Moscovite libraries. 

The subject of Uspensky’s work coincides with the better part 
of Mansvetov’s study, namely, vespers and matins as components 
of the nocturnal vigil. Uspensky accepts Mansvetov’s fundamental 
viewpoints in recognizing the positive value of his assertions. How¬ 
ever the limited sources at his disposal make it clear that certain 
principal conclusions must be reviewed and corrected in light of 
more recently discovered documents. This is Uspensky’s contri¬ 
bution. 

Throughout his work, Uspensky frequently cites Egeria’s Pere - 
grinatio and the Apostolic Constitutions . The historical evidence 

2 A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, “TumK6v xf]<; &v TspoaoXupoiq £kk\t}- 
glocc;,” in ’Av&Xcktcc *1 EpoooXuiiiTLKTjq ZTCcxuo\oy[oc<; II (St. Petersburg, 
1894), pp. 1-254. The title “Typikon” is the editor’s since the document lacks 
a title; in fact it is more a triodion than a typikon. A commentary and 
critique of this edition of Hagios Stauros 43 can be found in the work of 
A. Dmitrievsky, Jpe^HetniHe IlaxpHapniHe Thiihkohh: CBaTorpo6cKHfi Hepyca- 
jtemckhh h BeiwKOH Ko'HcxaHTHHonoaLCKoi fiepKBH (Kiev, 1907). Cf. also his 
Boro'CJiyjKeeHe CTpacTHofi h nacxajrtHofi ce^rap bo cb. HepycajiHMe IX-X b. 
(Kazan, 1894). 

3 A. Dmitrievsky, OnjrcarcHe xHTypraxecKHs pyKoiraceft, xpaHjmpxcH b 6h 6- 
jiBoreKax IIpaBO'CJianHoro BocTOKa I (Kiev, 1895), II (Kiev, 1901), III (Petro- 
grad, 1917), here III, 20 and 65. 

4 A. Gorsky-K. Nevostruev, OnHcanne ciaBjracKHx pyKonHcefi Mockobckoh 
CHH 0 l a 1 ajn>H? 0 H E 0 ()M>TeKH III, 1, (Moscow, 1869), 143. 

5 1. Mansvetov, 0 necneHHOM noojie^oiBaHHiH, in HpH6a®xeH!Ea k TBOpeeimi 
Ob. Otuob 26 (Moscow, 1880), 752-792, 972-1028. 
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and especially the quotations from various manuscripts are amply 
recorded and examined. One of the leading merits of this study lies 
in these erudite citations from rare and little known documents. 

Uspensky had to take into account the fact that Mansvetov 
was unacquainted with such important records as the Peregrinatio, 
published by Gamurrini in 1884 (and which Krasnoseltsev unveiled 
in Russia in 1884 under the title The Liturgy of the Church of 
Jerusalem at the End of the Fourth Century ); 6 the Typikon-Trio - 
dion of the Anastasis of 1122, published by Papadopoulos-Kera- 
meus; as well as the Typikon of the Great Church of the Ninth- 
eleventh Century , published by Dmitrievsky. 7 

The author credits Dmitrievsky with opening a new perspective 
in the study of liturgy. Beginning with the assumption that the tra¬ 
dition of the first Christians at Jerusalem was inspired by the spir¬ 
ituality of Judaism (he cites Duchesne and Skaballanovich) 8 
and evolved into the tradition which we find in fourth-century 
Jerusalem, Uspensky uses this as a point of departure for the history 
of liturgy in the centuries that followed. Thus, the Typikon-Triodion 
of the Anastasis is viewed as a development of the office described 
in the Peregrinatio and therefore the source of the asmatikos office 
of Constantinople. Dmitrievsky proposes these theories in his com¬ 
parative study: The Most Ancient Patriarchal Typika: From the 
Holy Sepulchre and from the Great Church of Constantinople . 9 

A type of asmatikos office in Russia is considered both by 
Golubtsov 10 and by Lisitsyn 11 as well as by Dmitrievsky himself. 12 

6 S. KrasnoseTtsev, BorocjT^Keraie IlepyeaMMOKOH IfepKBH b Koeije IV 
Bena (Kazan, 1888). Cf Text, translation and introduction in N. Pomialovsky, 
IlpaBOCJiaBHHt IlajiecTHHCKHH C 6 opH 0 K 20 (1889). 

7 Codex Dresden 104: Dmitrievsky, JpeBneHnme (cf. note 2 above); 
codex Patmos 266. Dmitrievsky, Onucanne I, 1; codex Hagios Stauros 40: 
Dmitrievsky, OuHcamie III, 766 and J, Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande 
Eglise , I-II in Orientalia Christiana Analecta 165 , 166 (Rome, 1962, 1963). 

8 M. Skaballanovich, Tojkobbih THnHKon. 06’jrcnHTejri>Hoe H 3 jro 7 KeeHe Th- 
UHKOiHa c rpcTorpH^ecKHiM BBe^enMeM I-II (Kiev, 1910, 1913). 

9 JtpeBtHeHnme (Cf. note 2 above), 

10 A. Golubtsov, Tehobhihk: ‘‘Pontifical” of the Holy Wisdom cathedral, 
Novgorod (Moscow, 1899), ...of Transfiguration, Kholmogory (Moscow, 
1903) ...of Transfiguration, Nizhni Novgorod (Moscow, 1905), and ...of 
Dormition, Moscow (Moscow, 1908); CoGopHHe vHHOBHmH h oco 6 e<HH 0 CT!H 
cjryaeSH no hum (Sergiev Posad, 1907); collected articles: Cfiopemc CTaTefi no 
jEHrypime h nepKOBHoft apxeoiorHiH (Serg. Posad, 1911). 

11 M. Lisitsyn, rtepBonaqaitHBin cjiaBBHO-pyccKHH Thhhkoh (St. Petersburg, 
1911). 

12 A. Dmitrievsky, “BorocjiyjKenne b Pyccnofi IfepKBn 3 a nepBbie mrcb 
BeKOB” in IIpaBocjiaBHHH CoSece^nraK (1882); Boro cay jfteflrae b Pyccxofi 
IJepKBH b XVI Bene (Kazan, 1885). 
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According to these authors, in the period following the conversion 
of Russia, the Typikon of the Great Church was in force. Lisitsyn 
asserts that the asmatikos office was followed in secular churches 
while, from the time of St. Theodosius of the Caves, the Typikon 
of the Studios was followed in monasteries. In the fifteenth century, 
the Typikon of St. Sabbas of Jerusalem was adopted by both secular 
and monastic churches, producing a common rite for the whole 
of Russia. 

The monastic office, as an office independent and different from 
the office of secular churches, was treated by Dmitrievsky in his 
1889 study: “What is the ‘kanon of psalmody’?” 13 The relation 
of this office to the asmatikos was examined by Diakovsky in 1913 
in The Akolouthia of the Hours and the Office of the Typika , 14 
Diakovsky’s work was of immediate interest to Uspensky, since it 
dealt with the basic components of the vigil: the vespers and matins 
of the monastic office. He criticized some of Diakovsky’s conclusions, 
primarily his partiality for the monastic office which exaggerated 
its importance to the detriment of the asmatikos . He also takes 
Diakovsky to task for not having taken into account the work of 
Kekelidze: The Kanonarion of Seventh-Century Jerusalem, 15 In his 
explanation of the hours of Good Friday, he attributes far too 
ancient a date for them (fourth century), since they are not men¬ 
tioned in the Georgian document of the seventh century. 

In The Most Ancient Typika . . . Dmitrievsky attempted to 
establish a direct relationship between the Peregrinatio and the 
Typikon-Triodion of the Anastasis with the hypothesis that the 
agrypnia took shape in Jerusalem in the Church of the Resurrection 
as the work of the monks, or Spoudaioi , to whom the Typikon- 
Triodion assigns part of the office. These monks, he asserts, are 
the direct descendants of the monazontes and parthenai mentioned 
in the Peregrinatio. But Uspensky rightly disputes his teacher’s con¬ 
clusion. The monks of the Holy Sepulchre should not be confused 
with the monks of St. Sabbas. Documents contemporary to the 
Typikon-Triodion (i.e. MSS. Sinai 1096 and 1094 ) 16 attest to dif¬ 
ferent forms of the agrypnia , depending on whether the monks were 
solitary or cenobitic. Such vigils were always kept by monks and 
did not originate at the Holy Sepulchre. In Sinai 1094 there are 
numerous references to the local custom as having been received 

13 A. Dmitrievsky, “Tro Taicoe ‘kocvcov xrjc; ^aXpcpSiac;’ ” in PyKOBO^CTBo 

ceiBCKHX nacTtipeft 38 (1889). 

14 E. Diakovsky, IIocjie^oBaiHHe qaooB h H3 o6pa3HrejrBHHx (1918). 

15 K. Kekelidze, HepycajraMCKHH KanoeapB VIIb. (Tiflis, 1912). 

16 OmrcaHH-e III, 20, 1. 
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“from the Holy Palestinian Fathers” (i.e. Hilarion, Chariton, 
Euthymius and Sabbas). According to Uspensky, it is the Jeru¬ 
salem monks who adopted the office from the tradition of their 
Palestinian brothers and not the other way around. Obviously, they 
absorbed many elements from the cathedral office of the Holy City 
into their monastic office. Thanks to them, traditions witnessed by 
Egeria were preserved by passing into the office of the other Pal¬ 
estinian monks. The office named after St. Sabbas is not the per¬ 
sonal work of this saint nor even of his monastery. It stands for 
an anonymous melange of Palestinian monastic traditions which 
were, no doubt, influenced by the usages of secular churches. 

Uspensky is highly critical of the article by Petrovsky in vol. Ill 
of the Russian Theological Encyclopedia , in which Petrovsky ven¬ 
tures to explain the history of the nocturnal vigil without distin¬ 
guishing between monastic and cathedral sources. The error in his 
method is also apparent in his article on vespers in the same volume 
of the Encyclopedia. 

The last major secondary source of Uspensky’s study is Skabal- 
lanovich’s Annotated Typikon 17 which deals with the vigil as treated 
in the second chapter of the present-day Slavic Typikon. 

Finally Uspensky cites the two articles of 1886 and 1888 by 
Dmitrievsky which comment on the priest’s prayers of vespers and 
matins. In the absence of any documents prior to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, 18 there is no solution to the problem of the original place of 
these prayers in the office. 

Without agreeing on every point of Uspensky’s criticisms, the 
value of his outline of the work of the Russian liturgists who pre¬ 
ceded him must nonetheless be acknowledged. His synthesis is most 
valuable for touching on an epoch of scientific research little known 
in the West. 

Uspensky’s historical method could not have been advanced 
without taking into account, with a critical eye, these Russian re¬ 
searchers who preceded him in taking up the thankless task of bring¬ 
ing to light the foundations of the history of Byzantine liturgy. He 
himself refers to the method as “historico-archeological.” 

By this same means he also sought to free the understanding 
of the office from those symbolic explanations which a devotional 
sort of liturgical exegesis attaches to its various parts. An example 
of this would include Bishop Benjamin’s HoBaa cKpmKajib 19 and 

17 Cf. note 8. 

18 Cf. the articles on the priest’s prayers from the ancient Byzantine 
Euchologion in Orientalia Christiana Periodica 37 (1971) and 41 (1975). 

19 Benjamin (Krasnopevkov), HoBan CKpisacajiB (St. Petersburg, 1889). 
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the liturgy textbooks of Nesterovsky 20 and Lebedev. 21 In contrast 
he quotes Bishop Filaret of Chernigov: 22 

“An explanation of the office which is not founded 
on historical data is, in itself, a false theory and its re¬ 
sults are deadly. It sets up the rule of whimsy which only 
creates a fog both in the mind and in the heart. One could, 
as a result, in commenting on the same rite of the same 
office, come up with five or six different explanations, 
one according to Symeon of Thessalonika, another accord¬ 
ing to Cabasilas, and so forth. Here, then, is added reason 
why historical research on the celebration of the liturgy 
is useful and necessary.” 

Uspensky stresses the fact that the first manuscript documents 
which record the actual nocturnal vigil (made up of vespers and 
matins) only date from the twelfth-thirteenth centuries. The history 
of this office thus belongs to the second millenium. Study or earlier 
documents is important for indirect evidence and logical deduction 
but not for immediate evidence. 

His dissertation cites additional authors in Russian, in¬ 
cluding Almazov, Grigorovich-Barsky, Karabinov, Nikon of the 
Black Mountain near Antioch, 23 Pomialovsky, Prokoshev, Smirnov 
and the Bishop Feofan. In other languages he cites Duchesne, Funke, 
Goar and Petrides. In addition, 145 Greek and Slavonic manuscripts 
were consulted —28 from the Leningrad Library, the rest in the 
editions or descriptions from Goar’s Euchologion , Dmitrievsky’s 
OnncaHne and other works, the ’AvccX^ktoc of Papadopoulos-Kera- 
meus, the TnnuKOH of Lisitsyn, Mansvetov and Skaballanovich, the 
MaTepnajibi of Krasnosel’tsev, the rpy3HHCKne naMHTHHKH of Keke- 
lidze, the catalogue of the manuscripts of the Synodal Library of 
Gorsky-Nevostruev and of the Sevastianov of Viktorov collection. 
Finally, the ancient editions in Russian of the TunnKOH (1610, 1633, 
1641 and 1682) and of the EuxoXoyiov or Oiy^edHHK (1601, 

20 E. Nesterovsky, JtsTyprciKa hjhi nayna o 6orocayJKeBHH UpaBocaaBeofi 
ffepKBB (Kursk, 1895 and 1900). 

21 P. Lebedev, Hayica o 6orocJiyateinm IIpaB 0 C.raBH 0 H ffepKBB (Moscow, 
1881). 

22 Filaret of Chernigov, HcTopa^iecKiiH o6sop necHOneBpeB (Chernigov, 
1864), p.v. 

23 Nikon of the Black Mountain, nan^eKTH b c;iaB5mcK0M nepeBO^e 
(Gustinsky Prilutsky Monastery, 1770); cf. V. Beneshevich, TaKTHKOH Hnnona 
ffepraoroppa (Petrograd, 1917). 
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1602, 1627, 1630, 1633, 1640, 1646 and 1656), before and after 
the liturgical reforms of Patriarch Nikon in 1654, were examined. 


I. ORIGINS OF THE ALL NIGHT VIGIL 

The first chapter deals with the origins of the all-night vigil. 
It makes up a good third of the total work (342 pages). Its mere 
size and theme would make it a fitting subject for a separate treatise. 


The Testamentum Domini 

The offices of the Testamentum Domini take up 42 pages of 
this section. The entire Latin text is reproduced from the 1899 
edition of Patriarch Rahmani. Uspensky disputes the fifth century 
date which Funk assings to this document. He cites Prokoshev, 24 
who places it between 358 and 362. Skaballanovich’s view, which 
favors the third century, does not strike him as convincing, and he 
refutes his arguments. For Uspensky, the most acceptable and best- 
founded date is proposed by Rahmani himself — second century. 
To all the arguments advanced by Rahmani, Uspensky adds one 
based on the eschatological element which permeates the first 
15 chapters of the first book of the Testament , which he feels is 
characteristic of the early second century. In this respect, the 
Testament is closely related to the Shepherd of Hermas as it also 
stresses the direct influence of the Apocalypse. The influence of this 
book is felt not only in the eschatological theme and that of the 
Antichrist, but also in the conduct of the pastors of the church as 
well as in the liturgy, where it is evidenced by the disposition of 
the temple and the liturgical acclamations of the laudatio aurorae, 
the collaudatio finalis , and the laudatio finalis f and the laudatio 
quotidiana . 

Following the question of the document’s date, Uspensky gives 
the whole text in Latin with explanations in Russian, of the lau¬ 
datio aurorae (Ch. XXVI-XXVIII), the office before sunrise. It 
consists of a triple doxology by the bishop with an acclamation by 
the people similar to the one sung during the epiklesis: “You we 
praise, You we bless, You we profess, and You we implore, O Our 
God.” Two prayers follow with a third concludedby Amen. Then 

24 P. Prokoshev, Didascalia apostolorum h nepBHe mecTB khht sjtoctoilcrex 
nocTaHOBJieHHH (Tomsk, 1913). 
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psalms and the four biblical canticles. After this occurs the collau - 
datio finalis which is also triple, with the same acclamations of 
the people repeated and a final Amen. Readings from the Old and 
the New Testaments come next, followed by the homily, the prayer 
and dismissal of catechumens, then the mystagogical instruction and 
the Eucharist. The author feels that the long diaconal litany must have 
occurred in this office. The litany is covered by this document in 
the chapters which deal with the deacon (Ch. XXXIII-XXXIII). 

In addition to this matins office (at which the bishop presided 
in the presence of priests and other ministers), there was a further 
collaudatio quotidiana (Ch. XXXII) at which the priest presided. 
There were three prayers of praise, a double acclamation by the 
people and an Amen in the same order. There does not seem to 
have been any psalmody, readings, diaconal prayer or collaudatio 
finalis. 

Skaballanovich had studied these offices of the Testament and 
concluded that the first, where the bishop presides, was a festive 
office, while the second, which is a simpler office, was the usual 
daily matins. Uspensky agrees, except that he calls attention to the 
prayers as the proper of the president only and do not constitute 
the whole office. He feels that it is feasible to presume that there 
was psalmody, diaconal litanies and even a dismissal prayer. This 
is not so certain. 

The Testament also provides for a nocturnal prayer of clergy 
and “the more perfect” faithful. But the content of this night office 
is not described. Uspensky expresses surprise that there is no evening 
office. While there is an evening office for the vigil of Pascha 
(Book II, Ch. XI) it seems only to be proper to this feast. 

Uspensky wonders why the Testament gives only a matutinal 
office along with the Liturgy, omitting the evening and night offices. 
His own hypothesis seems credible. Given the similarity of subject 
matter between the prayers of the laudatio aurorae and the collau¬ 
datio and the prayers of the eucharistic anaphora (Ch. XXIII), in 
the interest of avoiding confusion, it was desirable to set down the 
prayers of matins and of the liturgy when it was stipulated that 
these two rites be celebrated together. This was not the case for 
the evening and night offices. Here, the consideration of L. Bouyer 25 
on the proximity of theme of the matins prayers and those of the 
anaphora could be offered. His theory rests on the possible fusion 
between the Jewish prayers of light ( berakhoth of Shema’ Israel) 
and the prayers of the table ( birkat ha-mazon) which explains the 

25 L. Bouyer, Eucharistie (Tournai, 1966), 91. 
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various types of Christian anaphoras. The anaphora of the Testa - 
merit is a “domestic” anaphora (prayers of the table) without ele¬ 
ments from the synagogue, i.e. Sanctus , intercessions, etc. In the 
Testament, the prayers of light (eucharistic in the larger sense of 
the word) are followed by readings, as in the synagogue, and after 
that comes the Eucharist proper. Applying the theory of Bouyer 
to the Testament , we find ourselves at the point of transition when 
the “synagogal” service of the Christians and the Eucharist were 
still offered together without being alloyed. Without naming the 
berakhoth , Uspensky, writing in 1949, posed the question of their 
use by the Christian community of the Testament . 

The absence of evening or night offices (a night office, is men¬ 
tioned, however) may stem, from the fact that these prayers would 
have had a private character, which seems to have been the case 
of the three prayers of the day from the Didache. Besides, the same 
Testament has the text of night and morning prayers for widows 
(Ch. LIII), probably because of the special character of their 
status in the community. More than likely, prayer at different times 
during the day was the norm and the text was known to all. If, in 
this instance, the Testament gives whole texts of prayers for the 
bishop or priest, along with the deacon’s litany, it is only because 
this was the office of the assembled community. Such assemblies 
took place every day. On Sundays, the bishop presided and it con¬ 
sisted of the office of matins, the office of readings and the Eucha¬ 
rist. On weekdays, it was simply a matutinal service with a priest 
presiding. However, the Sunday office could also be celebrated by 
a priest. Tertullian ( De Oratione, 24-27) gives the order of the 
hours of prayer for the day as he advises attendance at the morning 
synaxis whenever it is held; otherwise, a prayer and a reading in 
private may take its place. 


The Apostolic Constitutions 

Uspensky moves from the Testament to the Apostolic Consti¬ 
tutions , to which he devotes fifteen pages, paying particular atten¬ 
tion to the evening and morning offices in Book II (Ch. 59) and to 
the text for these offices in Book VII (Ch. 47-49) as well as to the 
evening, night and morning offices of Book VIII (Ch. 33). The 
author scrutinizes the prayer-hymns of Book VII and the relation¬ 
ship of these Constitutions and the Constitutions of Hippolytus. 
Uspensky tends to agree with the opinion which Karabinov 26 

26 1. Karabinov, EBxapncTH^ecKaa MOJiHTBa (St. Petersburg, 1908). 
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advanced in his Eucharistic Prayer . The editor of Books VII and 
VIII of the Constitutions inserted liturgical texts belonging to a pre¬ 
existing euchologion, which dated, judging from the texts of the 
diaconal litanies, probably from the time of persecution. 

Here, Uspensky also assumes that the offices of vespers and 
matins are not described in their entirety because the editor would 
have included only what he considered as parts necessary for 
the ministers since the remainder, namely psalmody, was generally 
known. It is not possible, however, to agree with him, nor with 
Mansvetov, nor with Karabinov whom he cites. The psalmody for 
the offices of Book VIII is clearly indicated: one psalm per office, 
the nucleus consisting of the prayer of the faithful and the prayers 
of the bishop. If in the later years of the Byzantine office, especially 
in the monastic office, psalmody and hymnography took on a greater 
importance to the detriment of actual prayers, it should not be 
concluded that this was always the case. Moreover, in the tradition 
of the synagogue, psalms did not have that important a role. A few 
psalms, often only one (or even none), were chosen according to 
circumstances as an introduction to prayer and praise. 

Uspensky gives the complete text of the evening and morning 
office from Book VIII, but does not offer the texts which pertain to 
the Liturgy (Ch. 6-10). 

For the night office not related in the Constitutions , Uspensky 
supposes a schema similar to that of vespers and matins. Evidently, 
the bishop had more difficulty assembling the community at mid¬ 
night than he did at dawn and evening. It is questionable if this 
assembly at dawn and dusk took place every day. Would not the 
fact that the bishop “convoked” the church suggest that this was an 
improvised assembly rather than a routine one? What about the 
praxis specified by Tertullian: “when a synaxis takes place ...”? 
Otherwise, prayer was offered in private. Could this not have been 
foreseen in the texts of Book VII (Ch. 47-49)? Can it really be 
supposed that the matutinal office was taken daily since, on the days 
when Liturgy was offered, these two offices would have appeared 
back to back with so great a part of the litanies common to both? 

There still exists in the Ethiopian Church, as an appendix to 
the order of the Liturgy with its fourteen anaphoras, a chapter 
entitled “ Prayer of the Testament which is said at three different 
times' 9 27 (midnight, morning and evening) and which, after a very 
developed christological trisagion, is made up of three offices re- 

27 The Liturgy of the Ethiopian Church, M. Daoud, ed. (The Egyptian 
Book Press, 1959, in Arabic and English). 
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sembling each other and based on the schema of the three prayers 
of the laudatio quotidiana . The first draws on the theme of light 
and creation in general; the second speaks of the spiritual light 
and the salvation of Christ; and the third is a supplication em¬ 
bracing all of humanity. The initial dialogue is of a eucharistic type 
and is the one from the Testament as is the doxology of the people 
after the first two prayers and the Amen after the third. Here we 
have an office, still in use, which has neither psalmody nor litanies. 
The first and second prayers generally correspond to the two be- 
rakhoth which precede the Shema\ while the third resembles a 
tephillan . While the theological importance given to the light is 
stressed, there is only a hint as to the specific time for the service. 
Moreover, in the midnight prayer, there is reference to the morning 
light while in the evening prayer, the reference is to interior light 
as opposed to spiritual shadows. 


Liturgical Worship in the Fourth Century 

In this section, the author sets out a general theory on worship 
in this century. “Despite the lack of full descriptions of the offices 
in the Testament and the Constitutions ,” Uspensky sees in the offices 
of both documents the existence of common elements: psalms, 
hymns, prayers, biblical readings, homily, along with certain com¬ 
mon usages such as the prayer led by the deacon, the prayer of 
the president, the dismissal of the catechumens and of the faithful 
by a prayer with the imposition of hands. This reflects the heritage 
of the primitive Church as well as the liturgy of the Old Testament. 
The author believes that this indicates that the original kernel of 
believers was made up of Jews who, as we know from the New 
Testament, kept in touch with the Temple and the synagogue. 

Apparently, the liturgical character of the Apocalypse is a 
theme dear to an Orthodox believer. The relation of this book to 
the Testament has already been suggested. However, whether the 
liturgy of the Apocalypse can be thought to reflect the Christian 
liturgy of the first century, or not, is very problematic. 

Later, the author discusses the hymnography of the first cen¬ 
turies for which there is direct evidence in the Apocalypse and in¬ 
direct evidence in the letters of Pliny. The Council of Laodicea 
in canons 18 and 59 found it necessary to prohibit the introduction 
of new prayers and the composition of new psalms. 

Concerning the mode of singing psalms and hymns, Uspensky 
consults the Testament , Constitutions , Philo (psalmody of the 
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“Therapeutes”), Socrates and others. He concludes that responsorial 
singing is very ancient in the Church, while antiphonal singing ap¬ 
pears no earlier than the fourth century. Skaballanovich’s date of 
the second century does not strike him as sufficiently founded. 

He goes on to study the spread of hymns of this period 
throughout the universal Church: The Gloria in excelsis Deo, in¬ 
troduced by Pope Telesphorus in Rome around the year 130, the 
<t>co<; TXocpov, referred to by St. Basil as an ancient hymn, and 
so forth. 

Karabinov 28 has pointed out the coincidence in the choice of 
certain identical scriptural lessons in traditions that are quite dif¬ 
ferent: Armenian, Byzantine, Gallican, Mozarabic. The same can 
be said of the Canticle of Moses. There are other coincidences as 
well, which point to the likely borrowing between different local 
traditions and even those which were distant. In other words, at 
a very early date traditions were formed notwithstanding a flexibility 
to be adopted or abandoned. The author illustrates this with the 
disappearance from the asmatikos office of Byzantium of Ocoq 
TXapov, Koctcx^lcogov Kupis and the Canticle of Simeon. This 
hypothesis is weak, since these pieces never were part of the asma¬ 
tikos . On the contrary, elements belonging to other traditions were 
inserted into the Byzantine office for reasons that are unclear. For 
example, he cites both the hymn at the end of the Paidagogos of 
Clement of Alexandria and the strophes of the hymn on the ten 
virgins attributed to St. Methodius of Olympus. 


Eger ids Pilgrimage 

The next section is devoted to the Jerusalem liturgy of the 
fourth century according to the Peregrinatio ad loca sancta . The 
author first offers a good introduction to the document and a brief 
description of Egeria’s pilgrimage. Uspensky, first of all points out 
the liturgical custom of the pilgrims visiting the holy places: a prayer, 
biblical readings appropriate to the site, the singing of a psalm, a 
second prayer and the blessing of the bishop if present. Evidently 
this practice was the norm, which Egeria calls “the divine order.” 
The Vigil of Theophany in Arabia was an all-night vigil and seems 
to have been the established custom. 

Uspensky is more concerned with the description of the daily 
offices at Jerusalem. He gives a very thorough commentary accom- 


“I. Karabinov, IIocTHaH Tpno^L (St. Petersburg, 1910). 
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panying this description. However, it does not contribute anything 
new. The Venire ad manum episcopi which concludes the offices is 
taken by Uspensky to mean the approach of the faithful for a 
personal blessing (and not a kissing of the hand, as western trans¬ 
lators interpret it). 

As far as the three psalms sung at the end of vespers are con¬ 
cerned, Uspensky holds that the singing of psalms in groups of three 
was an established tradition. He backs this by quoting John Cassian 
who mentions it in discussing the office of the Palestinian monks 
and the De Virginitate . The three antiphons or tripsalmos theme is 
a favorite of Uspensky as he demonstrates in the previously men¬ 
tioned article on vespers. But concerning the Peregrinatio , it would 
seem that the three psalms of the Sunday vigil are peculiar to this 
office and not of general usage. 

Uspensky points out the differences between the offices of the 
Testament and the Constitutions and those of the Peregrinatio . Pe¬ 
culiar to the latter are the entrance of the bishop at an office al¬ 
ready in progress, the procession following the evening office, and 
the start of the Sunday morning office outside the church building. 
The bishop’s entrances can be explained by the diligence of the 
people and the crowds of pilgrims in the holy places. The offices 
followed one upon another with the assistance of “monks,” and 
were taken in turn by the clergy. It was physically impossible for 
the bishop to attend all the offices for their duration, as was evi¬ 
dently possible in the Constitutions. Processions, Uspensky remarks, 
were something proper to Jerusalem and the holy places. 

Both the Testament and the Peregrinatio agree in speaking of 
two categories of believers: the catechumens and the faithful. The 
Constitutions , however, list five: faithful, catechumens, penitents, 
the possessed, and candidates for Baptism. It would have been 
difficult to notice this distinction in a church that was always 
packed, as was the Holy Sepulchre, or to see it in people coming 
from all over. 

In conclusion, the core of the office of the Peregrinatio matches 
that of the Testament and the Constitutions: psalms, hymns, 
prayers, readings, and homilies. Moreover, there are responsorial 
chants, presidential prayers, diaconal litanies, and dismissal prayers. 
The stricly Jerusalemite elements are the bishop’s entrances, the 
life procession, and movement of the assembly from one holy place 
to another in the course of the same office. 

The author stresses the remarkable degree of sophistication 
and elaboration attained by the usages of Jerusalem. Egeria com¬ 
ments that everything was admirably chosen for every occasion, the 
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psalms as well as the readings. Uspensky, along with Dmitrievsky, 
concludes that this elaboration was in all likelihood prior to the 
fourth Century. This writer holds the opposite opinion, for such 
an elaboration, especially given its complexity, could not have been 
the product of a long tradition. In liturgy, time is a formidable 
adversary for usages deteriorate quickly, victims to the overfamiliar¬ 
ity with and lack of comprehension of, what was clear to those 
who began the practice. In any case, as far as the office of the 
Pe> egrinatio is concerned, it cannot be, on the whole older than 
the discovery of the holy places and Constantine’s construction of 
the various sacred edifices. 


Vespers of the Asmatikos Office 

Following parenthetical remarks on liturgical chant in the New 
Testament and in the documents already mentioned ( Testament, 
De Virginitale , Peregrinatio) , the author takes up the evening office 
of the QxqiaTiKf] qckoA.ou0icc. Thanks to Symeon of Thessalonika’s 
De Sacre Precatione , 29 we have detailed information about this office. 
Symeon believed it to be handed down from the Fathers. Dmitrievsky 
in ifpeBHeiiuiHe has determined it to be of Jerusalem origin. Every¬ 
thing in this office except the prayers and litanies was sung, accord¬ 
ing to Symeon, as was also the case in the Peregrinatio . 

Uspensky quotes the entire section concerning the vespers of 
the asmatikos from the MS BibL Pair. Jerusalem 635/305 (pub¬ 
lished by Dmitrievsky as Liturgy of Holy Week and Paschal Week 
in the ninth-tenth Centuries at Jerusalem)5° Already, elements of 
monastic origin can be seen, such as Ps. 129, and the stichera fol¬ 
lowing Ps. 140. He next offers a long description from Symeon 31 
in Golubinsky’s translation ( History of the Russian Church)?* and 
comments on these texts. While Symeon speaks only of Ps. 140 
and Jerus . 635 adds only Ps. 129, Uspensky, loyal to his theory of 
tripsalmos , assumes the use of Ps. 141 between these two. This 
psalm is properly a monastic choice, and does not belong to the 
asmatikos . In addition, the initial tripsalmos of vespers occurs only 
occasionally in the two documents mentioned. Between Ps. 85, 
which was the first antiphon, and the last, Ps. 140 (only) a variable 

29 PG 155, 535-670. 

30 BorocJiyjKeBiHe CTpacTeoa, 289 (Cf. note 2); OnncasMe III, 361, 756. 

31 PG 155, 624. 

32 E. Golubinsky, HcTopmi Pyccieot IfepKBn (Moscow, 1901-1917), I, 2, 
483-488. 
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number of antiphons were possible. Only Ps. 114, 115 and 116 
made up a real tripsalmos ; they were the three little antiphons at 
the end of vespers. However, a tripsalmos was common to all the 
little hours in the ancient Euchologion of Constantinople. 

From the alternation of antiphons, psalms, and life prayers, 
the author concludes that the asmatikos stems from the office of the 
Peregrinatio. There is, however, one important difference: according 
to the asmatikos , the litany precedes the antiphon; in the Peregri¬ 
natio , the opposite is true. In both documents studied, the priest’s 
prayers are either not in their proper place or lacking altogether. 

In a further consideration, Uspensky looks at the actual tech¬ 
nique of the chant where the curious introduction of the first words 
of the antiphon appear before the final petition of the diaconal 
litany. He correctly refutes the symbolic explanation of Symeon. 

The absence of the priest’s prayers in Symeon is understand¬ 
able since they properly belong to the Euchologion. Uspensky’s at¬ 
tention rests on the question of the number of these prayers and 
their position, which differ according to manuscripts. The rubrics 
of the ancient manuscripts of the Constantinopolitan Euchologion, 
as has already been suggested, propose the solution. 33 They envision 
a pure asmatikos without infiltrations from the monastic Horologion. 
The attempt to adapt the prayers proper to one office to another ex¬ 
plains the source of the great variety of results which we find in the 
distribution of these prayers in different manuscripts. Uspensky, in 
his article on vespers, has already dealt with this question. Further 
along, the author gives the texts of the prayers from the ancient 
Euchologion found in the Euchologion sive Rituale Graecorum by 
Goar in the appendix which are no longer found in present books: 
the prayer of the Fifth antiphon, those of the three little antiphons, 
and that of the catechumens along with the two prayers of the faith¬ 
ful which follow. A notice in the Euchologia Grottaferrata G.B.l. 
and Coislin 213 , reserves the prayer of the catechumens for certain 
aliturgical days, which leads Uspensky to conclude that the liturgy 
was in the evening. This conclusion is not possible on the basis of 
such a notice. Socrates, in the fifth century, attests to the fact that 
the liturgy, among the Byzantines at least, was only celebrated in 
the morning. From this, Uspensky concludes that these prayers can 
be dated prior to the Fifth century. Elsewhere he compares them to 
the prayers which Egeria reports were said by the bishop at the end 
of vespers. Unfortunately, Egeria has not given us the text of these 
prayers. 


33 Cf. note 18. 
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Uspensky connects the procession at the end of vespers in 
Jerusalem to the prayers which follow the asmatikos vespers in 
the ancient Euchologion: the prayers of the katagyra , the skevo- 
phylakion , the baptistry, etc. This writer agrees with his conclusion. 
In fact, the skevophylakion was the place where relics were kept 
(at Constantinople, especially those of the passion), and could well 
have served the function of the ante crucem and the post erucem 
of the Peregrinatio , despite the mention in the Euchologion of gold, 
silver and precious stones and not of relics, for reliquaries were 
certainly made of these materials. He cites patriarch Sophronius in 
locating the skevophylakion of the Holy Sepulchre on Golgotha. 
Uspensky sees a sacramental element in this procession to the skevo¬ 
phylakion (where the Holy Gifts were reserved) as a counterpart 
to the procession to the baptistry, causing the development of pray¬ 
ers with a baptismal theme. These prayers are also found in Rus¬ 
sian documents ( Synodal Library 371(675) and 372(900 ), and So¬ 
lovetsky 725(1085). 

Concluding this subject, Uspensky draws up a list of eighteen 
prayers from vespers and endeavors to attribute to each its original 
place. He then repeats the schema of vespers in the asmatikos office 
and finishes by re-affirming its dependence on the office of Jerusalem 
in the Peregrinatio. 


Matins of the Asmatikos Of ice 

Our author also begins the examination of the matins of the 
asmatikos with the description of Symeon, 34 and here too he sees 
the office as a development of the Peregrinatio. The first part of both 
takes place outside the church; the entrance into the church comes 
after psalmody of variable length. However, Uspensky also points 
out the dissimilarities. A minor one is that the three psalms at the 
beginning of matins are not separated by litanies. A more important 
difference lies in the fact that the matins of Symeon has only two 
biblical canticles, while the psalter Leningrad 216 of the ninth cen¬ 
tury church of the Holy Sepulchre already features the nine usual 
canticles. This was sufficient to convince the author that the asma¬ 
tikos and the offices of Jerusalem (from the Peregrinatio and later 
documents) are not identical. Uspensky chooses to explain things by 
the existence of a monastic office with canons of two, three or four 
canticles instead of nine. The biblical canticles were sung as early as 
the Testament and possibly the Peregrinatio. 


84 PG 155, 636. 
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The difference between the Peregrinatio and the asmatikos 
matins takes on more importance when we reach the reading of the 
Sunday gospel. Uspensky tries to find a solution for the question of 
Ps. 50, which in the received rite follows the reading of the gospel. 
He sees it as a counterpart of the weeping and wailing which fol¬ 
lowed the gospel according to the Peregrinatio . In Constantinople, 
Ps. 50 was the beginning of Matins (preceded by the vigil in the 
narthex), as it is, more or less, in all liturgical traditions. We feel 
that one must keep in mind, if we are to grasp anything in the his¬ 
tory of Byzantine liturgy, that there existed two independent and 
irreduceable traditions, regardless of their mutual intermingling. 
Thus, in the monastic tradition of the Horologion, the Sunday gospel 
is found between the psalmody of the prematinal vigil and matins 
proper which begins with Ps. 50, while in the tradition of the 
asmatikos , the gospel comes at the very end, after matins proper, 
which also begins with Ps. 50. 

The problem of these two traditions appears again in the selec¬ 
tion of psalms, since Ps. 117 does not appear in the beginning of the 
asmatikos of Symeon. The author cites two manuscripts, Leningrad 
Kir. 577 and 578 , from the sixteenth century, where Ps. 117 is 
found with musical notation and an accompanying refrain which 
differs according to the eight tones, the refrain being the final phrase 
of the corresponding troparion. This is a fascinating point for the 
history of the monastic office, and particularly for the study of 
troparia and their composition. However, given that the series of 
troparia of the eight tones and the Oktoechos from which they are 
drawn are elements foreign to the asmatikos , one must conclude 
that the singing of Ps. 117 at this point does not belong to this 
office. 

The question of Ps. 118 is more complex for it is part of mo¬ 
nastic matins for Saturdays as the seventeenth kathisma of the 
psalter, while in the asmatikos Sunday matins it constitutes the three 
variable antiphons. From here it passed on certain days in certain 
traditions to the monastic Sunday matins where it forms a solemn 
complimentary psalmody accompanied by the troparia “Tcov 
ayy&A.cov 6 5fjpoc;” (aHrejibCKHM co6op). This usage already ap¬ 
pears in the Typicon of the Anastasis but it was not adopted by the 
Studites. 

Another point is the number and composition of the antiphons. 
Uspensky believes that they are made up of psalms chosen according 
to the feasts. According to Patmos 266 (ninth-tenth cent.), the 
Typikon of St. Sophia calls for a specific number of these antiphons 
on certain occasions: eighteen for Christmas (sung by four 
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daKT)Tr|pta [monastic communities?]), ten for the Dormition, 
and so on. 

The last section of the office began with the antiphonal singing 
of Ps. 50. This was never omitted, even on Pascha. The entrance 
into the altar and the reading of the gospel are described in detail 
by the manuscripts of the fourteenth-fifteenth century which were 
published by Dmitrievsky 35 and which the author reproduces in 
full. He adds a citation from Coislin 813 on the prayer of the 
catechumens along with the text of this prayer together with the 
two prayers of the faithful from Goar just as he did for vespers. 

Lastly, the author tackles the question of the matutinal prayers 
which in Symeon’s day were already not said in their proper place. 
For this, Uspensky quotes a great number of manuscripts, mostly 
euchologia. This question as it applied to vespers has already been 
commented upon. 


The Monastic Office 

The final part of this first chapter is devoted to the monastic 
office, as a parallel to the sung office of the fourth century which 
was known as the Canon of psalmody (KejieftHoe npaBHjio). Monks 
who were solitaries and absent from the prayer of secular churches 
developed an “office” made up entirely of psalms and biblical read¬ 
ings, without singing, presidential prayers or diaconal litanies. The 
prayer of cenobites was not much different from that of the an¬ 
chorites. Neither Pachomius nor even Sabbas were willing to have 
priests among their monks. We know for a fact that early ascetics 
had only animosity for the singing and the poetry which began to 
make their appearance in the secular churches of the time and which 
signaled in their opinion a return to paganism and, in any case, a 
danger to their spiritual life. 36 Examples of this intolerance abound 
in monastic literature and Uspensky quotes some representative 
samples. Perhaps the most classic is that of Nilus of Sinai at the 
height of the seventh century where we have the first witness to the 
existence of an office following the scheme of the Horologion, but 
confined to biblical elements with the exception of the cpcoq iXocpov 
the Great Doxology, the Symbol of Faith (Creed) and the KupiE 
EXsqaov. 

Otherwise, the greatest liberty determined the composition of 

85 OmrcaHHe I, 166. 

36 Cf. A. Schmemann, Bse^eiHEe b toyp:mecKoe Rorocjioime (Paris, 
1961); Introduction to Liturgical Theology (London, 1966). 
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these offices. John Cassian observed that he encountered as many 
rules of liturgical prayer as monasteries he visited. In some mon¬ 
asteries, twenty or thirty psalms were taken each night while in 
others, they were content to take only eighteen. Some monks said 
three psalms at tierce, six at sext, nine at none; others took six at 
each office. The norm of twelve psalms twice a day, before sunrise 
and in the evening, seems to have been established in Egypt. Each 
psalm was followed by silent reflection and a prayer of the president. 

We know that St. Sabbas had his novices learn the psalter by 
heart and that from his time, his Armenian monks were allowed to 
“take the canon of psalmody in Armenian” separately from the 
other brothers who sang in Greek. This was for offices served in 
common. 

The canon of psalmody which Uspensky associates with the 
e £>poXoyiov Korea tov kocvovcx tt]c; Xocupocq toG ayiou naxpoq 
r|(i<5v Za|3a from MS Sinai gr. 836 (described by Dmitrievsky and 
published by J. Mateos) 37 had only the hours of the day: prime, 
tierce, sext, none, Communion, vespers and the first hour of the 
night. The number of psalms for the first four hours were different: 
eight, seven, six and three respectively. But as Mateos has already 
pointed out, the total number of psalm verses was more or less the 
same for each hour. Following these psalms came psalm verses with 
AUeliua and some troparia. Uspensky sees in this scheme the Egyp¬ 
tian norm of psalms, with the last having an Alleluia and the 
troparia replacing the silent prayer. The psalms which Uspensky 
specifies for vespers (PSS 103, 112, 118, 120, 129, 140, 116) do 
not correspond to the Mateos edition of Sinai gr . 863 (PSS. 103, 
119-133, 140, 141, 129, 116, the present schema of Byzantine 
vespers in Lent). But here too we find that after cpoq iXcxpov, 
came psalm verses with Alleluia and the Canticle of Simeon. 

The beginning of the first hour of the night corresponds to the 
present Great Compline. Uspensky surmises that the missing pages 
must have contained the office of orthros or matins. By adding the 
six-psalms ( hexapsalmos ) of compline to those of the hypothetical 
matins, we arrive at the Egyptian number. Uspensky pushes his 
theory of identification of this office with that of the Egyptians even 
further. The troparia of this Horologion, he believes, which took 
the place of the silent prayer of the Egyptian monks, are the kathis - 
mata (sessional hymns) which we also find today punctuating the 
psalmody. Here, a serious objection should be made. In Egypt, the 

37 Cf. note 13; J. Mateos, lJn horologion inedit de Saint-Sabas, in Studi 
e Testi 233 (Vatican, 1964), 47-76. 
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monks were seated to listen to the psalms, after which they then 
rose for the prayer. In contrast, according to the office of the Horo- 
logion, the psalms are said standing with the poetic kathismata 
offering a break — a rest during which sitting was allowed — as is 
evident from the very etymology of the word. The present writer 
does not think there is a direct relationship between the silent prayer 
of the Egyptians and the singing of these troparia. There might, 
however, be a relation between the prayer of the Egyptians and the 
Kyrie eleison, trisagion and the Lord's prayer which followed the 
sections of the psalter. 

Getting down to the theme of his thesis, Uspensky establishes 
a connection between the origins of the present all-night vigil and 
the practice of monks called aitoubaioi in the Typicon-triodion of 
the Anastasis based on MS Hagios Stauros 43. This typikon-triodion, 
which has already been discussed, provides for an office taken in rota¬ 
tion by the monks and by the patriarch with his clergy, and in this it 
resembles the ancient custom of the Peregrinatio. It is also a com¬ 
bined office because certain hours follow the schema of the Horo- 
logion while others pertain to the asmatikos. Thus, on the evening 
before Palm Sunday, after vespers, the reading of the Letter to the 
Hebrews is begun and read “up to the arrival of the spoudaioi and 
the start of the agrypnia in the basilica, as on all the other Sundays.” 
Actually, they sang the matins of the Horologion which was com¬ 
prised of psalmody — four sections of the psalter — and three les¬ 
sons. Following the psalmody, the patriarchal clergy arrived and 
took over from the monks, who retired to their own church and 
continued the office “according to their typos” Here the agrypnia 
can be identified with matins, i.e. orthros . 

Of more importance for us is the office of the night of Holy 
Saturday where, according to the Peregrinatio , the vigil which fol¬ 
lowed the rigors of Good Friday was left to volunteers. The document 
states for this night that the spoudaioi gathered behind the Sepulchre 
and “quietly and in simplicity and great fear” began vespers of the 
Horologion: Ps. 103, the first section of the psalter, Ps. 140, and 
continuing, as far as the Canticle of Simeon. After this, they went 
in procession (life) to the Golgotha, “to the (chapel of the) Prison,” 
all the while singing stichera until they arrived at the “gate of the 
myrrhbearers.” Here they listened to a reading while awaiting the 
patriarch. Then matins of the Horologion began with the hexapsal - 
mos, Ps. 117 and troparia, patristic readings, Ps. 118, troparia, read¬ 
ing, Ps. 50, canon of eight canticles with complementary troparia, 
Pss. 148-150 with stichera and the Great Doxology. There followed 
an office of readings: Ezechiel, epistles to the Corinthians and to 
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the Galatians and St. Matthew’s gospel, with intermediate psalmody 
and additional stichera. The entire structure concluded with a syn- 
apte of petitions. Thus we have the totally classic all-night vigil 
office (vespers — life — matins) with the readings coming at the 
end, according to Constantinopolitan practice. 

Who were these spoudaioi who could always be counted on 
for the office? Uspensky rejects the hypothesis of Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus (the first editor of the codex), who believed them to be 
Amalfitan (Latin) monks of the church of St. Mary. He sides with 
Dmitrievsky in identifying them with a colony of monks from St. 
Sabbas who were housed in the upper quarters of the Holy Sep¬ 
ulchre. It was Patriarch Elias II (4- 517) who, during the life¬ 
time of Sabbas (4 529), founded a monastery near his home 
for the spoudaioi of the Holy Sepulchre who had previ¬ 
ously lived in the quarter of David’s Tower (actually the Jaffa 
Gate). The seventh century Georgian Kanonarion marks August 11th 
as the celebration of the dedication of the church of the spoudaioi. 
According to the biographer of St. Sabbas, Cyril of Scythopolis, who 
provides us with details of this foundation, St. Theodosius the Ceno- 
biarch came to Jerusalem to dedicate himself to monastic life and 
was taken in by an old Cappadocian monk named Longinus, who 
belonged to the spoudaioi of the Holy Sepulchre and who still lived 
near David’s Tower. St. Sabbas himself purchased some cells from 
the spoudaioi for the use of his own monks when they were in 
Jerusalem. Petridis, whose interest has also included the spoudaioi, 38 
mentions Constantinopolitan spoudaioi who were still participants 
in the offices according to the MS Dresden 104 of the Typikon of 
St. Sophia, e.g. at Tersext of the Wednesday before Lent and the 
first Monday of Lent. 

In the Typicon of the Anastasis , the agrypnia , (which took 
place each Sunday) seems to have been peculiar to the spoudaioi. 
They had their own office, which differed from that of the patriarch. 
His was an office of great solemnity, accompanied by clergy of very 
distinct ranks and functions, including a function for women. On 
Holy Thursday for example, there were no less than 40 deacons 
and 26 subdeacons for the office of the consecration of the oil. The 
spoudaioi , who left when the patriarch arrived, celebrated their 
part of the office much more simply; on Holy Saturday they served 
“without vociferation, simply, etc.”. On Good Friday, the patriarch 
sang the hours the first time with them, and a second time with 
other monks, from St. Sabbas, St. Chariton and St. Theodosius as 

38 Echos d'Orient 4 (1901) 226-232. 
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well as with the local clergy, and the offices were different. For this, 
Uspensky fully quotes the Kanonarion of the seventh century and the 
Typikon of the Anastasis , comparing them in two columns: the 
“twelve troparia” of the first document (celebrated by the spoudaioi ) 
and the hours attributed to Patriarch Sophronius (+ 644) (served 
with the other monks). Uspensky establishes the relation between 
the office of the Kanonarion and that of the spoudaioi on the one 
hand and the description of the office from the Peregrinatio during 
the night between Holy Thursday and Friday on the other. This 
office is today part of matins, while the MS Hagios-Stauros 40 of 
the Typikon of Holy Wisdom includes the twelve gospels in the 
pannychis of Holy Thursday. The hours of Sophronius correspond 
to those of the Horologion with readings and the “twelve troparia” 
are distributed over the four hours. Uspensky gives a detailed ex¬ 
planation of how these same elements are actually included in the 
Byzantine offices of matins and the hours. 

In this dual celebration of a parallel office, it is interesting that 
it was the spoudaioi who preserved the ancient tradition, predating 
the reform of Sophronius following the Persian devastation of 614. 

The final question of the first chapter on the origins of the all- 
night vigil is this: can we personally attribute to St. Sabbas the 
composition of the office of the Horologion? The received Typikon, 
which devotes the second chapter to the nocturnal vigil, is entitled 
“Typikon, that is the description of the ecclesiastical akolouthia of 
the Lavra of our father St. Sabbas of Jerusalem and of other holy 
churches of God.” The first designation is that of the monks of 
St. Sabbas. The all-night vigil as peculiar to the Typikon of St. Sab¬ 
bas was already an observation of the eleventh century where 
Nikon of the Black Mountain says in his Taktikon 39 that this vigil 
was celebrated nowhere else, neither by the Studites nor on 
Mt. Athos. Symeon of Thessalonika in the fifteenth century is the 
first witness attributing the Typikon to St. Sabbas personally. He 
claims that St. Sabbas received it from St. Euthymius and from 
St. Chariton. Symeon goes on to relate that the first Typikon of 
St. Sabbas was lost during the Persian invasions and that it was 
rewritten by St. Sophronius and restored by St. John of Damascus. 
The biographer of Sabbas says only that, before he died, Sabbas 
transmitted in writing to his disciples the traditions observed in his 
monasteries in order that they might be continued without change. 

In Uspensky’s review of the opinions of numerous Russian 
liturgists concerned with the question of whether the tradition of 


39 Cf. note 23. 
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St. Sabbas should be understood as a summary of liturgical norms 
or as rules for the common and ascetical life, he sides with the latter 
hypothesis as did Dmitrievsky himself at the time of the publication 
of Sinai gr . 1096 , 40 entitled Tutto<; Kat Tcapocbooiq Kai vopoq 
xrjq aspaapLaq Xocupaq too aytou Za(3a which is regarded as 
the “testament” of St. Sabbas. This document, according to Uspen¬ 
sky, despite its later additions, seems indeed to belong to the epoch 
of this saint and it agrees with what we know of the life of Sabbas. 
The presence of Armenians in Sabbas’ Lavra has been established 
and we also know that Georgians became the predominant element 
of the Larva. The Franks, also mentioned in the document, could 
not have been there prior to the Crusades according to Uspensky. 
However, the document later speaks of the bad relations between 
the Syrians and the Romans and one could suppose that the term 
Fraggoi in the beginning is a copyist’s rendering of the term Romaioi, 
which in that era meant the Byzantines. 

It is important to note that there was an obligation to attend 
the allnight vigil for Sundays and feasts and that this was a strict 
rule. This agrees with what Cyril of Scythopolis tells us of the saint 
and the order he gave to hold a synaxis in the church each Saturday 
for the airapaXEiirrcot; aTto oipE ecoq Ttpcot aypuTcvicxv. The 
practice of going out into the desert for the period of the fast dates 
from St. Sabbas’ time and it was he who copied this discipline from 
his teacher St. Euthymius. Even the testament’s prescriptions con¬ 
cerning the Syrians appear justified from what we know of the saint’s 
life and the troubles he had with them. Even so, in no part of the 
vita of this saint is there any mention of his having given liturgical 
regulations in the strict sense of the word, despite the wealth of 
detail left us by his biographer, even concerning secondary matters. 
It does not seem that from his insistence on the celebration of the 
agrypnia , we can say that he invented it. He could have taken up 
this practice from St. Euthymius. 

This in no way detracts from the unique contributions of the 
Lavra of St. Sabbas as a center and a school of liturgy. Consider a 
list of its monks such as Sophronius (4- 644), patriarch of Jerusalem, 
restorer of religious and ecclesiastical life after the Persian invasion; 
Andrew of Crete (+712) author of the Great Canon ; those great 
poets and composers John Damascene ( + 780), Cosmas of Maiou- 
mas (+ 787), Stephen the Sabbite (+ 807), Theophanes (+ 850), 
and finally Mark of Otranto (+ 912), author of the famous “Chap¬ 
ters” which bear his name. 


40 OmrcaHfle I, 222. 
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Uspensky concludes this first chapter by affirming that the all- 
night vigil (i.e., vespers-///e-matins) should not be assigned to any 
one author regardless of his prestige. Rather, it is the product of the 
fusion of two liturgical traditions, the asmatikos office of the secular 
churches and the canon of psalmody of the monks. 


II. THE SUNG OFFICE AND THE MONASTIC OFFICE 

The second chapter of Uspensky’s work attempts to trace the 
process of fusion of the asmatikos and the canon of psalmody, i.e., 
the cathedral office and the monastic office. Uspensky believes this 
fusion to be the work of the spoudaioi monks whose service was 
divided between the office of the Holy Sepulchre and that of their 
own monastery. Evidence for this comes from the Typikon-triodion 
Hagios Stauros 43 , 41 as indicated, for example, on Palm Sunday. 
This document is the point of departure since it describes the office 
of the tenth century before the destruction of Hakim (1009) and 
before the Latin occupation of Jerusalem. 

It must be pointed out that the asmatikos which Uspensky refers 
to here is not the same as that mentioned by Symeon of Thessalonika, 
i.e., the cathedral office of Constantinople, but the office sung 
and celebrated with great solemnity by the patriarch and his clergy. 
This differed from the office served by the monks among themselves 
which was, nonetheless, an office of the Horologion schema and a 
twin to what we know today as the monastic or Sabbaite office. The 
question remains whether it was the monks of St. Sabbas who in¬ 
fluenced the Typikon of the Holy Sepulchre or vice-versa. 

We must not forget that the cult of the Holy Sepulchre was 
interrupted at the time of the destruction of that church in 614. 
Its restorer was himself a monk. Patriarch Sophronius, the presumed 
editor of the Typikon of St. Sabbas. (Cf. the codex Paris 361, 
thirteenth century 42 . . . totiikov . . . xqq Xaupocq toO oalou 
Zoc(3a auvrs0£v xal auyypac|>£V ^apa tou ayicoxaxou 'Ttaxpi- 
dcpyoo Ttaxpoq koc! ispo^ov&xou 'l&poaoX6pcov Koptou Zco- 
(ppovlou). While keeping the special rites and ceremonies proper 
to the holy places, especially those in Holy Week, along with certain 
peculiar offices such as the pannychis of the first three days of 
Holy Week and the “Twelve Troparia” of Good Friday, the re¬ 
mainder of the office is actually that of the Typikon of St. Sabbas. 

41 Cf. note 2. 

42 OnacaniHe III, 130. 
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The doubling of the “hours” of the spoudaioi and the hours of 
Sophronius on Good Friday, which was treated in the preceding 
chapter, is showing that the ancient tradition co-existed, at least 
on this particular point, with that of Sophronius. It is true that the 
seventh century Kanonarion 43 which probably describes the liturgy 
before the Persian invasion, already includes pieces from the Horo- 
logion such as cpcoq iXapov, but this text might well have been 
common both to the monks and the secular churches of Palestine. 
It must be kept in mind that it was never part of the asmatikos of 
Constantinople. 

Uspensky next examines the various elements foreign to the 
asmatikos which found their way into the agrypnia of the Holy Sep¬ 
ulchre: the biblical lesson between vespers and matins, the kathis- 
mata or sections of the psalter, the polyeleos (Ps. 135), the ana- 
bathmoi or troparia of the gradual psalms (Pss. 119-133), and the 
poetic canons. The theme developed by Uspensky will simply be 
outlined here. 

The kathismata are already found in the Kanonarion of the 
seventh century although they were not said on Pascha. The first 
kathisma (Ps. 1-8) is found in the beginning of the Horologion 
according to the rule (canon) of the monastery of St. Sabhas (Sinai 
863) of the ninth century. The best example is the Psalter of the year 
896 in Leningrad 216 and entitled The Canon of Psalmody as sung 
in the Holy (Church of the) Resurrection. This psalter is divided 
into 20 kathismata and 60 sub-sections called doxai , a distribution 
still in force today. Uspensky attributes this document to the spou¬ 
daioi rather than the patriarchal clergy because the clergy, as noted 
for Palm Sunday, did not enter the church until after this psalmody 
was completed. 

The 1398 MS Moscow Synodal Library 381(333)** indicates 
special kathismata for feasts: the tenth for Christmas, the thirteenth 
for Theophany and the Exaltation of the Cross, the twelvth for 
Transfiguration, the seventh for Ascension, the nineteenth for the 
Monday of Pentecost, the seventeenth for Dormition, the third for 
the Entrance of the Theotokos, with the fifth for bishops and the 
ninth for martyrs. This is indicative of cathedral usage and Uspensky 
sees it as that of the Cathedral of the Holy Wisdom at Constantin¬ 
ople with the Holy Sepulchre as the source, but this is only 
his hypothesis. 

Kathismata at matins are mentioned by the twelfth-thirteenth 

43 Cf. note 15. 

44 Cf. note 4. 
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century MS Synodal Library 380(330) as one for the summer period, 
two for winter and three for Lent. Uspensky sees this as a step 
leading to the present practice of two kathismata in summer and 
three in winter and Lent. The above mentioned codex 1 is a Studite 
Typikon while the received tradition is that of the Typikon of 
St. Sabbas. The latter is not a development of the Studite Typikon 
but both stem from the same source, the pre-typikon of Palestine. 
Uspensky rightly backs this up by quoting the Georgian Typikon of 
the Shio-Mgimve Monastery 45 of the thirteenth century where both 
traditions regarding the distribution of the kathismata were known. 

Along with the kathismata of psalms, the poetic kathismata 
and lessons found their way into the office. Uspensky returns to the 
Egyptian monks of Cassian and Abbot Nilus of Sinai to find an 
explanation for the origin of the readings after the psalms. He 
believes that the poetic kathismata took the place of the ancient 
silent prayer of the monks. This question has already been touched 
upon above. 

The canons were a series of troparia assigned to the biblical 
canticles and do not seem to predate the eigth century (with Andrew 
of Crete and John of Damascus d. 712 and 780 respectively), even 
if Abbot Nilus spoke a century earlier of the troparia of the biblical 
canticles which he did not use. Uspensky cites the npnneBbi, the 
refrains proper to each canticle included in the Psalter of the Lob - 
kovsky collection (ninth century). These refrains took the place of 
the present troparia of the canons and frequently provided the theme 
for these same troparia. Uspensky refers to the evidence of Kara¬ 
binov who, in his study of the Lenten Triodion, pointed out that the 
troparia, especially the heirmoi of the penitential canon of Andrew 
of Crete, were often phrases of the text of the biblical canticles more- 
or-less embellished. Some of Andrew’s canons contain the entire 
sequence of nine canticles (including the second which is now 
generally omitted). Uspensky points out the equivalence between 
the canticles and the kathismata of the Psalter: the poetic kathismata 
and the reading after the third canticle, kontakion and the reading 
of the synaxarion after the sixth and the litany and prayer after 
these same canticles. The introduction of the prayers from the 
Euchologion into the body of orthros of the Horologion has already 
been covered earlier. 

Uspensky puts the canon as the link between the psalmody of 
the first part of the office “before cock-crow” from the Peregrinatio 
and the second part of the office. Georgian manuscripts place a 

45 K. Kekelidze, faypra^iecKHe rpy3BHCKne IlaMaTHiHKH (Tiflis, 1908), 313. 
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great synapte right before the canon to mark this second beginning. 

The anabathmoi appear for the first time in the Hypotyposis 46 
of the monastery of Studios before the Sunday gospel which precedes 
Ps. 50. In the Typikon Synodal Library 380(330), the anabathmoi 
(and the corresponding pss. 119-133 ?) replace Pss. 134-135 and 
Ps. 118. It should be noted in passing that at this same point, the 
Hypotyposis provides for the kathismata of psalms and three readings. 
This indicates that the kathisma was divided into three doxai and that 
each one was followed by a proper reading (and probably by a 
prayer and a synapte ), The composition of the anabathmoi troparia 
is attributed to Theodore of Studios. 

The appearance of the polyeleos in the framework of orthros 
poses several problems. The term is used in the Kanonarion of the 
seventh century but Uspensky points out that it can also be under¬ 
stood to refer to Ps. 117, especially in the case of the rubric in 
question for Monday of Bright Week. Bolotov, in his Studies in the 
History of the Ancient Church 47 gives as an accepted fact the sing¬ 
ing of the polyeleos at the time of the famous vigil presided over by 
St. Athanasius of Alexandria. Uspensky does not find Bolotov’s 
conclusion very well founded. Pss. 134-135 (the present polyeleos ) 
form the beginning of the nineteenth kathisma which, in the cycle 
of psalmody, belongs to Friday matins. The Studite Typicon Synodal 
Library 380 , cited above, provides for a very solemn singing of 
these psalms with Alleluia at each half verse, sung according to 72 
different melodies (distributed in nine tones). 

It is more difficult to explain the passage of these psalms from 
the psalmody of Friday to that of Sunday. The Typikon of St. Sophia, 
according to the tenth century Dresden 104, which involved an 
asmatikos office, nonetheless contained the polyeleos (together with 
canons and 12 antiphons) on September 14. A slightly earlier 
codex, Patmos 266 , 48 does not yet feature the polyeleos. Uspensky 
lists Shio-Mgimve and Sinai 1096 as containing it. Others such as 
Sinai 1907** from the same epoch and probably the Typikon of 
St. Catherine’s monastery, reserves the use of the polyeleos at the 
agrypnia for Sundays in winter. Uspensky again mentions the Typi¬ 
kon of the Anastasis , 50 which prescribes at Sunday matins the 
polyeleos as well as Ps. 118. 

46 0imcaHH€ I, 224; PG 99. 

47 V. Bolotov, JleKijHH no Hcto^hh ffepKBH IV, (Petrograd, 

1918), 66. 

48 Cf. note 7. 

49 Omtcarane III, 394. 

50 Cf. note 2. 
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With the introduction of certain of these elements, the monastic 
office itself became a “sung office,” at least in part. The mistrust of 
the ancient monks of the desert for liturgical singing gave way to 
a degree of toleration, even in Palestine. 

Here Uspensky cites a Slavic manuscript of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, Leningrad Q 132, a Kontakarion of the Annunciation mona¬ 
stery. It is evidently a translation from Greek, given the consider¬ 
able number of Greek phrases in the course of the Slavonic text, 
the greater part of which are based on the musical terminology of 
the asmatikos. Uspensky quotes this document extensively. In 
Pss. 134-135-136 he finds the present polyeleos and in Ps. 6 the 
beginning of compline. To support his theory, he quotes the MSS 
Leningrad A . 57 (twelfth-thirteenth century) and Sofiisk. 1052 
(twelvth century). These are horologia containing compline with 
psalms sung antiphonally. But does this really belong to the monastic 
horologia or do these documents contain the vestiges of the asmatikos 
of the Novgorod cathedral which followed the Typikon of Con¬ 
stantinople before adopting the monastic office (the actual opinion 
of the historians of Russian liturgy including Uspensky himself)? 
The first document mentioned is a kontakarion which could easily 
have belonged to the asmatikos as well since it had a far more im¬ 
portant role in this office than in the monastic Horologion where it 
is reduced and subordinated to the canon. 

The fusion of the asmatikos with the monastic office was made 
at the expense of the former. The MSS Sinai 973(1153), Patmos 
105 51 (thirteenth c.) and the Georgian MSS Tiflis 450 (six¬ 
teenth c.) 52 and Leningrad 208 53 (sixteenth c.) are good authorities 
for the process of this fusion. Of these, Tiflis 450 best preserves 
the elements of vespers of the asmatikos: There is no Ps. 103 
at the beginning nor is there any kathisma but instead, four 
prayers are preserved as “prayers of the antiphons.” The most in¬ 
teresting arrangement is the place of the litany of peace before the 
fourth prayer, which is that of Ps. 140. Since this codex is an Eucho- 
logion, it is difficult to reconstruct the whole office from this one book 
which by definition is sacerdotal. The absence of rubrics for Ps. 103, 
or for the kathisma , does not necessarily mean that they were 
not taken. 

Next in the order of documents which have preserved elements 
of the asmatikos is Patmos 105 which Uspensky quotes in its en¬ 
tirety, both in Greek and in Russian. Closer to the horologion schema 

51 Onncaimae II, 159. 

62 K. Kekelidze, JlnTypramecKse, 108 

53 Ibid 164. 
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of vespers is Sinai 973, also quoted in its entirety. The Georgian MC 
Leningrad 208, which already features Ps. 103 and the kathismata, 
does not differ in its remainder from Tijlis 450 aside from rubrics 
which are only haphazardly included in an euchologion. Based on 
the ensemble of these documents, however, the three doxai of the 
kathismata have been considered the equivalent of the three anti¬ 
phons of the ancient asmatikos office. As such, each would have 
been followed by one of the prayers (and a synapte ) of the Eucho¬ 
logion destined for the antiphons. This fact also explains how the 
doxai of the Psalter came to be called antiphons despite the non- 
antiphonal manner in which they were taken. 

After vespers, the matins of the Sinai 973 euchologion is next 
and this is actually a monastic matins with the prayers from the sung 
office. There is an interesting doubling of the synapte of peace 
after the hexapsalmos and again after the sixth canticle and kon- 
takion. The Sunday gospel is found after the great doxology. The 
last synapte (or aiteseis) at both matins and at vespers keeps its 
ancient prayer (the twelfth and the seventh respectively in the 
series found at the beginning of each office in the present eucholo¬ 
gion), preceding in both instances the prayer of inclination, or 
kephaloklisia. There is no mention of Ps. 117 or 118, only Pss. 134- 
135 (Polyeleos). The matutinal office in Patmos 105 does not differ 
from the former save that the gospel is taken (as is now customary) 
before Ps. 50 and the prayers of the Euchologia are better distribu¬ 
ted in the course of monastic matins. In Tijlis 450, matins seems 
to lack both the Praises (Pss. 148-150) and the great doxology. 
On this point, Uspensky cites the Taktikon 54 of Nikon of the Black 
Mountain, according to which the Studite Typikon lacked the great 
doxology even on Sundays and feasts, while that of Jerusalem in¬ 
cluded it every Sunday and during the periods of Christmas and 
Pentecost. Still more sparce is Leningrad Georg. 208 , where there 
are neither the Praises nor the great doxology nor Ps. 118; other¬ 
wise, it resembles Tijlis 450 . 

From the study of these four manuscripts, Uspensky concludes 
that the first step in the fusion of the asmatikos with the monastic 
canon of psalmody occurred in the first part of sung matins through 
the introduction of the hexapsalmos, and in the second part of 
matins through the omission of the entrance. It continued with the 
introduction of the kathismata of the Psalter, the polyeleos, and 
the anabathmoi together with the readings. The appearance of the 
kathismata, however, came about in stages: First, there was a single 


54 Cf. note 23. 
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kathisma divided into the doxai corresponding to the ancient anti¬ 
phons and then two or three kathismata. The same can be said for 
the polyeleos and the anabathmoi which are not stable in all the 
documents. There is only one poetic canon, i.e. a single series of 
troparia based on a single theme by a single author and not a com¬ 
bination of these, as it is practiced today. The different location 
of the auvocTTtf] £KT£Vc3c; or cyrybau is also characteristic of these 
early documents. 

Uspensky states that this process of fusion between the sung 
office and the monastic office must have been long and complicated. 
Beginning at the Holy Sepulchre, it developed particularly where 
the agrypnia was served. The fusion of the ancient sung office and 
the monastic canon of psalmody produced a third office which re¬ 
placed the two others — the sung monastic office. This synthesis def¬ 
initely took place around the twelfth-thirteenth century, but it had 
its beginning well in advance of that, starting in the eighth century 
with the introduction of stichera and canons, and with the observ¬ 
ance of the monastic office in the major cities, especially in Con¬ 
stantinople under the Studites. 


[the conclusion in the next issue ] 
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Japanese Orthodoxy and the Culture of 
The Meiji Period 


Proclus Yasuo Ushimaru* 


It was one of the greatest personalities of nineteenth century 
Russian Orthodoxy, the young missionary Nikolai Dimitrivich Ka¬ 
satkin (1836-1912), later archbishop and recognized as “equal of 
the apostles,” who brought Orthodoxy to Japan and thereby opened 
a new chapter in Orthodox spiritual culture. While Roman Catholic¬ 
ism had entered Japan from the south and Protestantism had arrived 
via central Japan, Nikolai began his work in Hakodate, on Japan’s 
northern island in June of 1861. By his work, and that of his im¬ 
mediate disciples, Orthodoxy spread throughout Japan and the 
Church which Nikolai brought into being was recognized in 1970 
as an autonomous local Church and a full member of the family 
of world Orthodoxy. 

The history of Japanese Orthodoxy can roughly be subdivided 
into three periods: first, the age of Nikolai, beginning with Ortho¬ 
doxy in Japan before Nikolai’s arrival and continuing through the 
Meiji Period; secondly the period of Metropolitan Sergius, extending 
through the Taisho and early Showa periods to the end of World 
War II; and finally, the post-war and contemporary Orthodox 
situation. 

In addition to the foundation of the Japanese Church, which 
was accomplished through his labor, Nikolai also exercised a great 
influence on the Japanese society of his time and his career is one 
of the chief ornaments among the achievements of Meiji spiritual 
culture. 


The Coming of Nikolai 

The first Japanese conversion to Orthodoxy goes back a long 


* Translated from the Japanese by His Grace, Bishop Seraphim of 
Sendai. 
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way. That first Japanese Orthodox was victim of a shipwreck —a 
castaway who came ashore in the Aleutians or Kamchatka. This 
unfortunate individual, an Osaka merchant named Cenpei, was never 
to return to Japan. Shipwrecked in 1695, Genpei travelled from 
Kamchatka to European Russia and in 1702 met Peter the Great 
and worked as a Japanese language teacher in Petersburg. In 1710, 
at the urging of Tsar Peter, he was baptized with the name Gabriel. 
Another, even more famous shipwrecked Japanese was Koditsu 
Daikoku, about whom a full-length study ( Koditsu Daikoku by 
Kamei) and a novel ( Inebriated Vision of Russia by Yasushi Inoue) 
have appeared. Both books are of interest because they give inter¬ 
esting accounts of how these early Japanese received Orthodoxy. 

A man who may be called a forerunner of the Japanese Or¬ 
thodox Church was the diplomat Joseph Antonovich Goshkevich 
(1814-1875) who came as Russian consul to Hakodate in 1858. 
A graduate of the St. Petersburg, Theological Academy, he did con¬ 
siderable research on China in connection with missionary work in 
Peking. Later, skipping ahead in his career, Goshkevich was one 
of those who accompanied Admiral Pushchin when he was dis¬ 
patched as an envoy in connection with the completion of the 
Japanese-Russian treaty. It was Goshkevich’s appeal to the Holy 
Synod to supply a priest to serve the consulate in Hakodate which 
provided the direct motivation for Nikolai’s coming to Japan, and 
it was he who warmly welcomed the young missionary. Another 
forerunner was Ivan Vasilievich Mokhov who came with Goshke¬ 
vich as the first priest attached to the consulate, making him Niko¬ 
lai’s immediate predecessor. During his term in Japan he published 
a Russian A-B-C for Japanese children. 

Of the early life of Nikolai, we know that his baptismal name 
was John and that he was born on August 22, 1836, the second 
son of Dimitri Ivanovich Kasatkin, a deacon attached to the village 
church of Beryoza in the Belyi district of the Province of Smolensk. 
After graduating from minor seminary, John entered the St. Peters¬ 
burg Academy in 1857 with a government scholarship. This academy 
produced innumerable theologians, missionaries, and spiritual leaders 
for the Church, including Metropolitan Sergius Tikhomirov (1871- 
1945), Japanese Orthodoxy’s leader in the period after Nikolai. 

Nikolai’s first knowledge of the Far East probably came from 
accounts of the monastic priest Fr. Isaiah who was attached to the 
China mission in Peking and had been a classmate of one of Niko¬ 
lai’s seminary teachers. This, together with knowledge of Japan 
aquired from reading Gorvinin’s Japan Prison Diary , may have in¬ 
fluenced Nikolai’s decision to volunteer when the appeal for a priest 
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for Hakodate was posted at the academy. Chosen from among 
several applicants, Nikolai crossed Siberia by coach in July I860, 
reaching Irkutsk late in August and Nikolaevsk at the end of Sep¬ 
tember. Spending the remainder of the year there with the famous 
Siberian missionary St. Innocent (later Metropolitan of Moscow) 
he departed in April 1861 and arrived in Hakodate on July second. 


Nikolais Hakodate Period 

The time of Nikolai’s arrival was in the closed and xenophobic 
last days of the Tokugawa Period and Orthodox evangelism was 
inconceivable. It was just before the dawn of modern Japan. Niko¬ 
lai wrote of the situation in an article, “Japan Seen From a Mission¬ 
ary Perspective”, appearing in Russky Vestnik (1869, no. 9): 
“Coming to Japan as a priest attached to the Consulate and serving 
as such for eight years (1861-1869), I have applied myself to the 
study of Japanese history, religion and national character. This was 
in order to determine to what extent the enlightening of Japan with 
the Gospel might be realized. With a deepening knowledge of this 
land, I have become more and more firmly convinced that very soon 
the words of the Gospel will ring out clearly here and speedilv 
permeate all parts of this Empire.” In this we see the expression of 
Nikolai’s missionary aspirations. Discussing the Japanese through 
their faiths — Buddhism, Shinto and Confucianism, and reporting 
the current political situation, the article’s every detail is oriented 
towards mission. Incidentally, it is quite conceivable that Dostoevsky 
saw this article (see a mention in his letter of June 3rd, 1860 to 
his wife Anna). That Nikolai was himself an enthusiastic reader 
of Dostoevsky is shown by his letters and by the presence of Dosto¬ 
evsky’s novels marked with penciled annotations among the prelate’s 
books. When Nikolai was in St. Petersburg for his episcopal con¬ 
secration (June 11, 1880), he received a visit from Dostoevsky. 

As soon as Nikolai came to Hakodate he immersed himself 
in the study of Japanese language and life. At the same time he also 
taught Russian as a provisional form of evangelism until the ban 
on Christian teaching should be lifted. His Russian teaching re¬ 
ceived official approval and many who then studied under Nikolai 
later distinguished themselves in advancing to high government 
office (as did Michitome Higashikuse, 1833-1912). The lrst of Ni¬ 
kolai’s hearers to become Orthodox was Takuma Sawabe, a landed 
samurai and Shinto priest. Considering Nikolai’s faith to be a 
threat to the Japanese state, he entered the consulate one day, 
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determined to take Nikolai’s life. After hearing Nikolai’s teaching, 
however, he converted. Among others whom the now zealous Sawabe 
met was Jo Niijima who also came to see Nikolai. Later Niijima 
(1843-1890) went to America with Nikolai’s assistance, and there 
became a Protestant Christian. He returned to Japan and founded 
the noted Doshisha University of Kyoto. Niijima wrote (in Hako¬ 
date Chronicle) of Nikolai as “indeed extremely thoughtful and 
helpful.” 


Nikolai's Transfer to Tokyo and His Disciples 

Sensing that a favorable time for Orthodox evangelism in Japan 
had come with the beginning of the Meiji Period, Nikolai returned 
to Russia in 1869 in order to set up a missionary society. At the 
founding of the society, he was elevated to the rank of archimand¬ 
rite and head of the Japanese Mission. Returning to Hakodate in 
1871, he brought with him the first lithograph machine to be used 
in Japan and with the help of his catechetical school students he 
printed lectures, prayer books and other materials. This was the 
first Christian literature in Japan. Icons also were produced by 
lithography and may be seen even today on the royal doors of the 
Kushiro, Takasaki and Yanaibara churches. Since it had been 
necessary in Nikolai’s absence to use materials in the original Rus¬ 
sian for theological study, Sagoro Ono (of the central group of 
original disciples that included also Takuma Sawabe, Tokurei Sakai 
and Daizo Urano) had begun language studies. 

Orthodoxy had now spread from its original base in Hakodate 
down into northeastern Honshu with Sendai serving as a focal point. 
To further these evangelization efforts, Nikolai left Hakodate in the 
charge of Archimandrite Anatoly Chihai and went by ship to Tokyo 
in 1872. He stayed at the Tsukiji Hotel, but the Zojoji temple, as 
he came to know its abbot, became a second home. Shortly after 
his arrival in Tokyo, Nikolai was approached by Foreign Minister 
Soejima about opening a Russian language school, but he declined 
the offer. The Emperor Meiji, for whom Nikolai served as inter¬ 
preter during the visit of Tsar Alexander II in 1872, also took a 
special interest in Nikolai. Nikolai arranged study in Russia for 
the sons of both Count Hidemaru and Foreign Minister Soejima. 

Applying himself to the work of direct evangelism, Nikolai 
established a hall for catechetical lectures in a rented building near 
the Tsukiji Hotel. At this time many young men desired to learn 
Russian, so when the hotel burned down in 1872, Nikolai moved 
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to the Irifune area of the city where he opened a language school. 
In September of that year, after a long and fruitless search, a suit¬ 
able site for a church was found in the Surugadai area. Nikolai 
purchased the former Toda Mansion and took up residence there. 
This is the site of the present Resurrection Cathedral (Nikolai-do). 
In due course, the language school with its Russian classes and lec¬ 
tures on Orthodoxy came to Surugadai. A rival school opened 
nearby however, and drew away students less interested in religion 
than in Russian studies. Nikolai’s school, became a catechetical in¬ 
stitute devoted to theological studies using the Russian language. 
From this school, the Orthodox Seminary developed. Among the 
students who studied under Nikolai in the period of his arrival in 
Tokyo and residence in Tsukiji were many who made brilliant con¬ 
tributions to Meiji culture. Among them was Yoshibumi Kurono 
(7 — 1918), a man who remained unknown in Japan during his 
lifetime, but had quite a career in Russia. He became a Professor of 
Japanese at St. Petersburg University and tought Nikolai Nevsky, 
the future Chancellor of the Soviet University of Moscow, as well 
as Eleseev, Ramming, and others who established the traditions of 
Japanology for Europe and America. Kurono had learned Russian 
at Surugadai under Nikolai and eventually edited Popular Russian - 
Japanese Conversation and other books to help Russian students 
of Japanese. 

Also among Nikolai’s students were Goro Amada (1854- 
1904), author of the best selling Tokai Gangster Story , and Taku- 
saburo Goro, who was called “the eternal Seeker” and was one of 
the authors of the Meiji constitution. Another student, Kentaro Oi 
was converted to Orthodoxy and expressed his faith in a career of 
political prominence. Still another of Nikolai’s students was Kensuke 
Ando who taught at St. Petersburg and later became mayor of 
Yokohama. Nozomu Nakagawa, bom in Sendai, became Governor 
of Osaka Prefecture and Hachisaburo Hirao became Minister of 
Education. These and others of Nikolai’s students were active on 
the Japanese political stage of the time. 


The Resurrection Cathedral in Tokyo and its Choir 

Nikolai was consecrated bishop on March 1880 (on that same 
visit to Russia when he met Dostoevsky and left a lasting impres¬ 
sion upon him). Nikolai’s return to Japan as bishop on October 17th, 
1880, marked the embarkation upon a dynamic program of Or¬ 
thodox mission. Phases of this program included the decision to 
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build the Resurrection Cathedral, the strengthening and expansion 
of publication work, and the development of the seminary program. 

Construction of Holy Resurrection Cathedral in Tokyo was 
begun in March of 1884 and ended with its consecration on March 
8 , 1891. The work took seven years and resulted in a cathedral un¬ 
matched in the Orient for its scale, splendor and beauty. Regret¬ 
tably, in the great earthquake of 1923, the bell-tower fell, the dome 
collapsed and the sanctuary was gutted by fire. From 1927 to 1929, 
Metropolitan Sergius restored the Cathedral to its present form. 
Today, the Cathedral is surrounded by high-rise buildings and its size 
is not as apparent as before. In the Meiji Period it dwarfed the 
buildings arround it and, dominating the Surugadai bluffs, was vis¬ 
ible from anywhere in Tokyo. The Cathedral was beloved by the 
the Meiji imagination, finding its way into poems and songs and 
being a popular subject for artists. It stood in the popular mind 
as a symbol of westernization and Christianity and its great bell 
seemed to be ringing for the modern age in Japan. 

With the completion of the Cathedral, the progress of the 
Church’s mission was remarkable. The solemn celebration of Vigil 
and Liturgy, the walls covered with icons, the singing of the choirs 
from the mens’ and womens’ seminaries became the talk of the 
Tokyo of that time. The choir was composed of seminarians divided 
into groups on the right and left, and their antiphonal singing pro¬ 
vided an impressive musical experience. The fame of the Cathedral’s 
liturgy drew music-lovers. For example Rafael Keble, the Russian- 
born German professor of philosophy at Tokyo University, repeat¬ 
edly brought his students to the services, as did other teachers, and 
all the students of the Ueno Tokyo Music Academy’s voice depart¬ 
ment were present without fail every Sunday. 

The choir was originally directed by the Russian professors of 
choral music, Yakov Chihai and Dimitri Lvovsky, and later by 
Japanese musicians such as Kozaburo Ohira, Jukuchi Tokairin, 
Rokuro Nakajima and Yohinoshin Kisu. Kisu, who was born in 
Sendai and studied at the Petersburg Academy of Music, was famous 
for his introduction of the violin into Japan. Beginning in 1893, 
when he returned from his studies abroad, Kisu continued for 50 
years as one of the Cathedral directors. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the Orthodox Cathedral choir played a significant part in 
the development of Western music in Japan. 

It is not only the Cathedral, but also the seminary and catechet¬ 
ical school which have an important place in Meiji cultural history. 
Since the seminary’s course was in Russian, the incidental result was 
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a generation of Russian scholars who were to influence all areas of 
Meiji culture. 


The Orthodox Seminary in Tokyo 

The Orthodox seminary produced Nikolai’s own direct disciples. 
The seminary offered a seven year course, accepting students who 
had completed their primary education and were 15 or 16 years of 
age. The seminary was opened in the academic year 1874-1875 and 
used Japanese language texts for instruction in Japanese history, 
mathematics, composition, and the literature and classics of China. 
Russian texts were used for Old and New Testament, doctrine, 
church history, world geography and history, logic, liturgies, homi¬ 
letics, physics, psychology, apologetics, systematic theology, canon 
law, philosophy, church music and other subjects. 

The seminary produced its first graduates in 1882: Tokujiro 
Awano and Toshiro Matsui. Because of tuberculosis, Awano did 
not continue his studies in Russia but remained as a teacher at the 
Tokyo Seminary. Matsui was the first to go to Russia to study, ar¬ 
riving at the Petersburg Academy on May 21, 1882, but he un- 
fortunatly fell ill and died there. His book, The True Orthodox 
Faith , was published posthumously in 1889. The next to pursue 
studies in Russia were Michiro Mitsuo and Heikichi Iwasawa. Be¬ 
cause of his study abroad, Mitsuo (1885-1939) would become a 
priest, noted for his mastery of the Russian language. But more im¬ 
portant, he was a man of deep faith who was to win respect both 
within and without the Church in the period following Nikolai's 
death. Heikichi Iwasawa transferred from the Tokyo Russian School 
into the seminary in 1877 and went on to study in Petersburg. After 
returning to Japan he became a professor at the Tokyo Seminary and 
at the same time lectured in Russian at the Army University and 
the Officers’ School. In 1888 he joined Fr. Sergei Glebov, a priest 
attached to the Russian consulate, in producing the authoritative 
Japanese text in the study of Russian, Glebov*s Russian Grammar, 
a noteworthy event in the history of Russian language study. 

The third group of seminary students to travel to Russia in¬ 
cluded Tsuyanosuke Higuchi, Kakusaburo Senuma and Shizuka 
Saikaishi. Higuchi was later to play an active role as negotiator in 
the resolution of the Sakhalin border issue with Russia. Senuma 
(1868-1933) had originally intended to study medicine in Russia 
but he transferred to theological studies. Later he was to become 
famous as a Tolstoy scholar and to serve as dean of the Tokyo 
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seminary. His conversion to Orthodoxy followed his listening to a 
sermon of Nikolai, during the bishop’s visit to Senuma’s native 
Hachioji. Inspired by Nikolai’s words, he and three of his friends 
overcame parental opposition, left home, and entered the Tokyo 
seminary. It was Senuma who brought out the first Japanese version 
of Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina . Senuma also wrote many books on the 
Russian language and grammar. In 1895, he had the opportunity 
to meet archpriest John Ilich Sergiev (1828-1905) at his church 
in Kronstadt and heard that famous priest’s criticism of Tolstoy’s 
spiritual pride. Senuma’s wife Kayo (nee Yamada) was bom in 
Takasaki in 1875, entered the womens’ seminary at the age of nine 
and married Senuma in 1898. She also achieved literary note as a 
translator of Russian Literature, bringing out The Works of Chekhov 
(1908) and many other translations. 

The class which entered seminary in 1881, the year after Niko¬ 
lai’s return as bishop, had over 50 members and included Ichiro 
Ishigame Masutaro Konishi, Yoshinoshin Kisu (who has already been 
mentioned as a musician), Kimura, Yukida, Yamakake, Keizo Min- 
amoto, and Shogoro Shoji. Konishi, Ishigame, and Minamoto went 
to Russia for advanced study in 1887, followed a year later by 
Shoji and Yukida. 

Masutaro Konishi was born in 1864 in Fukuyama City of Hiro¬ 
shima Prefecture. He studied at the seminary in Kiev and became 
acquainted with Count Tolstoy, at whose suggestion he brought out 
a Russian translation of the Tao te King of Lao-Tse (1895) with 
which he compared the English, German and French translations. 
He recalls his relations with Tolstoy in Speaking of Tolstoy (1948). 

Among those who did postgraduate work in Russia, Yoshihara 
Sato should also be noted. He appears as a Japanese seminarian, 
“Panteleimon Sato”, in Maxim Gorky’s My University. Sato entered 
Kazan Seminary in 1884 and it was there that he met Gorky. Re¬ 
luming to Japan in 1888, he taught at the Tokyo Seminary and 
served as a translator in the army during the Russo-Japanese War, 
when he fell ill and died on the front in 1904. 

There was also a student of the Tokyo Seminary who did not 
study abroad but nonetheless deserves recognition as an introducer 
of Russian literature in Japan. “Shomu” Noboru, whose actual name 
was Naotaka (1878-1957), labored through the reign of three 
Emperors (Meiji, Taisho and Showa) in the fields of Russian lite¬ 
rature, thought, art, criticism and current affairs. He was well known 
among intellectuals of the Soviet Union as well as in the Japanese 
intellectual world. His magisterial work, Russian and Soviet Litera¬ 
ture was the fruit of years of research and won for him, in 1955, the 
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Japanese Academy of Art Award and the Yomiuri Prize for Litera¬ 
ture. Noboru was born on Amami Island and raised in the southern 
city of Kagoshima where he began to attend services at the Or¬ 
thodox Church and was soon baptized. After completing the seven 
year course at Tokyo Seminary he took a teaching position in psy¬ 
chology and logic at the seminary. 

Over the years Noboru undertook a broad range of activities, 
including work for the Military primary school, Officers’ Academy, 
the Asahi and Mainichi Newspapers, the Ministry of the Interior, 
the National Research Institute (Imperial Japan’s “think-tank”), 
Waseda University and Japan University. At the same time, he was 
principal writer for the Orthodox Herald and in 1946 served as 
Chief of Russian instruction at the Nikolai-do language school. He 
was a man who left behind a profound influence and his scholarly 
works, especially in the field of the thought and culture of contem¬ 
porary Russia, are too many to enumerate. Mention should be made 
of his unusual Amami Studies , a periodical he founded in 1949 for 
the study of the life and folklore of the isolated island of his birth. 
Through his critical biography of Gogol, which appeared in the Or¬ 
thodox youth organ Commission , he became widely known. 

Many graduates of the seminary who did not become priests 
served in the local churches as catechists and language teachers. 
Among these was Seiichi Aoki who later was returned to Parliament 
several times and served as vice-minister of Agriculture and Forestry 
before dying of wounds suffered during an air raid near the end of 
World War II. It is important to understand that in the Meiji Period, 
the catechists who served in the various rural parishes were, by 
virtue of their seminary training, often the most learned men in 
their towns and from among their pupils and disciples came many 
of the most cultured men of the Meiji period. The labor leader 
Bunji Suzuki (1885-1946) is recorded as having received baptism 
from the catechist Ilya Nakagawa in Kanari township of the north¬ 
ern Miyagi Prefecture and the catechist Vissarion Choshichi Taka- 
hashi, later priest in Kyoto, numbered several noted men among 
his disciples in the provincial city of Kumamoto. With research 
advancing in rural history, the role of the Orthodox catechists, and 
their achievements are becoming increasingly evident and the in¬ 
fluence of Orthodox spiritual culture in the rural areas of Japan 
more apparent. 

In the field of social work there was also an Orthodox influence. 
The first nursing home in Japan, Ikuseien in Tokyo, was opened with 
the cooperation of Nikolai in 1896 and developed through the 
labors of the Orthodox believer Theodora Kitagawa (1856-1938) 
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into the great institution it is today. The women’s Seminary produced 
social workers like Kitagawa and cultural figures like Kayo Senuma 
at a time when the very idea of education for women was a novelty. 
In addition, Nikolai longed to have Japanese national iconographers 
and so he sent Rin Yamashita and Hideko Oi from the women’s 
seminary to continue their studies in iconography in Russia. 

Today, Rin Yamashita is especially remembered. She studied 
at a convent in St. Petersburg and on returning to Japan, painted 
the icons for a great many churches. Recently there has been a 
surge of interest in Yamashita in the Japanese art world and her life 
and work have become well-known. She was born in Ibaragi Pre¬ 
fecture in 1857 and in her youth painted traditional Japanese 
Ukiyo-e, changing over to Western style painting in 1875. Entering 
a government administered art school in 1877, she learned the art 
of oil painting form the Italian teacher Antonio Fontanesi. After re¬ 
ceiving baptism from Nikolai, she went to St. Petersburg in 1880 
accompanied by Archimandrite Anatoly. She studied for three years 
in Russia and returned to live a solitary life devoted solely to icon 
painting for churches and believers' 1 homes until her death in 1939 
at the age of 83. The number of icons she left throughout the country 
is enormous. About the same time that Rin Yamashita worked, 
Masako Okamura (1858-1936) baptized in 1875, studied at the 
seminary and later opened a lithography studio with her husband 
Takeshiro Okamura. She was a noted Meiji Period lithographer 
whose work also includes the cover of the Orthodox Psalter. 


Publications and Other Ministries 

Nikolai placed great importance on the use of the printed word 
for the mission of the Church. His introduction of lithography for 
publishing Bible-study and catechetical materials has already been 
mentioned. On returning from Russian as a bishop in 1880, he also 
started the periodical Orthodox News through his publishing house, 
“Ai-ai Sha” (Charity House). It appeared twice monthly with a 
content of religious instruction, theology, news of the Orthodox 
world-at-large and of the churches in Japan. In the first issue, Niko¬ 
lai, in outlining the aims of the publication, seemed to express in 
religious terms the aspirations of Meiji enlightement itself. .. 
“through the exposition of the mystery of Orthodoxy based on eternal 
law, to correct and heal the decadence caused by corrupt customs.” 
Later, in the period of Metropolitan Sergius, this publication’s name 
was changed to Seikyo Jiho (Orthodox Herald ) and since its in- 
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ception in November, 1912 it has appeared regularly under that 
name, making it the oldest Orthodox periodical in Japan. 

In 1893, the womens 5 literary magazine JJranishiki (.Reversed 
Brocade) began publication. It was started by a group of students 
at the women’s seminary devoted (as the title suggests) to the 
modestly beautiful, but this magazine continued to appear until 1907 
and was widely read by the general public of its day. There was 
also a family magazine, Seikyo Yama (Orthodox Instruction ), which 
offered popular religious guidance until 1916. Perhaps the most 
influential magazine was Shinkai (Sea of the Spirit), which first 
appeared in 1893. Edited by the brilliant Saburo Sekitake, translator 
of Vladimir Soloviev’s Essays on Godmanhood , it dealt with philo¬ 
sophical and theological questions and had a considerable influence 
on the worlds of Japanese Christian and secular thought. Numbered 
among its contributors were the Tokyo Seminary graduates Kisaburo 
Ishikawa, Ichiro Ishigame, Keizo Minamoto, Toshiharu Sato, Eno- 
suke Higuchi, Masutaro Konishi, Kakusaburo Senuma, Toyohiku 
Yamada, and Michiro Mitsui. Through its original articles and 
translations, this magazine offered an extremely effective statement 
of the Orthodox faith. 

In addition to these periodicals, a great number of books also 
appeared for the Church’s use. These included Bible commentaries, 
volumes of sermons, catechisms, works in Church history, canon 
law, and systematic theology, children’s instruction, lives of the 
saints and so on. Appearing one after another, under Nikolai’s di¬ 
rection, they amounted to an enormous and breathtakingly extensive 
theological library. 

The Bible and virtually all of the Orthodox liturgical books 
were also translated and published. Nikolai threw himself whole¬ 
heartedly into this enormous job, a task which was accomplished 
by his labor and that of a Japanese assistant, Paul Zukumaro Nakai 
(1855-1943), who devoted much of his life to the work. Nakai 
was a noted scholar of the Confucian Classics from west Japan and 
the descendant of Shuya Nakai, a famous figure in Osaka’s history. 
He was baptized at the Osaka Church in 1878 and became a cate¬ 
chist there before being called to Tokyo by Nikolai to assist in the 
translations. Nakai was ideally suited for the work of translator since 
he was not only a scholar but a man with a profound sense of the 
Japanese literary style. He remained single throughout his life and 
won wide respect for his integrity. Although his translation of the 
Bible appeared later than those of other denominations, it was 
hailed universally as the single greatest achievement in translation 
from foreign literature to that date. The Bible translation alone is 
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sufficient to insure Nakai, with Nikolai, an immortal place in the 
world of Japanese letters. 

Through Nikolai’s work, Orthodox believers were to be found 
in every corner of Japan, including many of radiant spiritual life. 
Archimandrite (later Patriarch) Sergius (1867-1944) records in 
his diary of his second visit to Japan (published in Japanese trans¬ 
lation as Visitation in Hokkaido) an encounter with “a fisherman 
like a holy hermit.” The account of this simple believer’s faith is 
spiritually refreshing for the reader and at the same time demon¬ 
strates how the Orthodox faith produced flowers of spirituality even 
in the most remote parts of the land. 

In the Orthodox Mission of the time, the relief work for Russian 
prisoners of the 1905 Russo-Japanese war should also be noted. 
This relief effort extended to a national organization and was in¬ 
spired and directed by Orthodox priests. It proved of great help to 
the morale of the Russian prisoners and holds a place in history 
which has not been forgotten either in Russia or Japan. 

On February 16th, 1912 Archbishop Nikolai died, leaving be¬ 
hind countless accomplishments. Among his mourners were nobil¬ 
ity, military men, government officials, diplomats, foreign mission¬ 
aries, journalists, believers, unbelievers, students, and common peo¬ 
ple from all over the land. All Japan mourned his passing. With 
his death, and the death later that same year of the other com¬ 
manding figure of the time, the Emperor Meiji, the Meiji Period 
came to its close. 

On April 10, 1970, by the decree of the Moscow Patriarchate, 
Nikolai was canonized with thet title “Equal of the Apostles,” the 
first of the Japanese Church to join the ranks of Orthodox saints. 


Nikolai's Goals 

Nikolai’s work was one of the pillars of Meiji spiritual culture, 
and the heart of that work came through an ascetical self-dedication. 
All of that helf-dedication was directed toward the goal of trans¬ 
planting Orthodoxy to Japan and forming a truly indigenous na¬ 
tional Church. As a result of Nikolai’s work, a Japanese Church was 
indeed formed and a multitude of disciples, through their diverse 
activities, touched the whole range of the society of their time. 

In Orthodoxy there is a cosmology which is expressed in the 
very architecture of the church building. The center of the believers’ 
lives is the Divine Liturgy and the church, as a place of liturgical 
assembly, is a sanctified world — a microcosm — reflecting the mac- 
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rocosm of God’s redemptive action in the universe. The icons on 
the church’s walls portray the Holy Trinity, Christ, the Theotokos, 
die saints and sometimes even the sun, moon and stars. All the 
saints and all creation join the faithful in the liturgy in which believ¬ 
ers experience in their whole being and through all their senses the 
ineffable joy and warmth of the Kingdom. It was Nikolai’s desire 
that there would be Japanese who would themselves build this sort 
of spiritual world from the foundations. He wanted Japanese church 
architects, Japanese iconographers and Japanese choirs. There would 
have to be Japanese catechists and priests to evangelize throughout 
the land in obedience to the Gospel imperative to Mission and for 
their aid there would be a need for books, Bibles, translations from 
Sacred Tradition, volumes on doctrine and on spirituality. There 
would also have to be magazines to support the daily spiritual life 
and finally the warm and intimate fellowship of the believers would 
be a necessity. It would be no exaggeration to say that Nikolai 
achieved all of this in the foundation of an Orthodox culture in the 
midst of Meiji Japan. 

It is beyond doubt, as has been shown, that the general public 
surrounding this newly-formed Orthodox presence was influenced 
by its internal life and spirituality. Nor was this influence limited to 
a narrow sphere but it reached out to all of Japanese society and 
extends even down to the present day. It is necessary to recognize 
that, through this influence, Orthodoxy achieved a real significance 
in the history of Japan. 
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REFLECTIONS ON ORTHODOXY AND CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP IN ENGLAND 
( 1975 - 1979 ) 

Orthodoxy in America, to borrow a phrase from the business 
world, is a thriving concern. Although not free from worldly care 
and tensions, the limited but real danger of secularization, the sur¬ 
vival of an inherited phyletism, and the temptations of “civil reli¬ 
gion,” the Great Church certainly has found a safe refuge. On these 
shores it has a new homeland; shores on which have gathered tem¬ 
pest-tossed peoples who have suffered greatly in the Old World, 
especially in this, the most cruel of centuries perhaps since those 
times which witnessed the decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
in the West and the rise of Christianity itself. 

Our theology is sound, and our seminaries testify to the high 
degree of theological education, absolutely free from political pres¬ 
sure. Our Orthodoxy is open. It would appear to be preserving and 
transmitting, intact, that which has been handed down from the 
Fathers, while being able to work with those challenges resulting 
from the enormous changes in our contemporary world, and without 
compromising the fulness of the faith. Convinced that the Holy 
Spirit has not, in effect, ceased its operations, we have the unique 
possibility of preserving Tradition without becoming traditionalists, 
the possibility of not being verbally faithful to the past, but ex¬ 
pressing continuity and consistency in our experience. There is, 
though, a lurking danger: a new parochialism bred from security, 
and the temptations of Americans throughout their brief history to 
shy away from the burdens and challenges of contacts with the Old 
World. Without denying a real and continuing concern for the fate 
of persecuted Orthodox especially in Eastern Europe, the American 
involvement with Orthodoxy in the Western European diaspora 
seems to be somewhat minimal, and this fact brings me to the sub¬ 
ject of these reflections and ruminations. 

Over the last five years I have been traveling several times a 
year to make contact with my fellow Orthodox in England (and, 
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more recently, in the Netherlands and Denmark also). Initial im¬ 
pressions of England were documented in Concern (Vol. 11, No. 3 
[1977]). These notes may be interpreted as the result of further 
experience since that article was penned. While in England in 1975, 
my original intention was simply to find a place of worship, and 
good fortune brought me to the Cathedral in Ennismore Gardens, 
London. (My remarks, therefore, are connected primarily with Or¬ 
thodoxy under the jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchate.) I soon 
met fellow Orthodox and began what can only be described as an 
intense dialogue which, in the end, expanded my mental horizons 
and gave me a new perspective on the state of Orthodoxy today. 
I have become increasingly aware that more American Orthodox 
should be encouraged toward a similar encounter and dialogue by 
visiting England. It is distressing to consider that the English Or¬ 
thodox, a cultivated, intensely devoted and pious minority, are in 
danger of remaining nothing other than an outpost of the European 
diaspora of Orthodox from political and/or economic persecutions. 

In this, moreover, is a paradox, for the small English Or¬ 
thodox minority is not a hidden or unknown people; on the con¬ 
trary! The location of the cathedral at Ennismore Gardens is far 
better known to Londoners than that of St. Vladimir’s Seminary is 
to the local residents of Crestwood or Tuckahoe. The Paschal and 
Christmas liturgies have been broadcast on BBC Radio, while tele¬ 
vision has taped portions of services for programs on Orthodoxy. 
The person and writings of Metropolitan Antony (Bloom) is a cul¬ 
tural fact in England. One of the most unique and truly Christian 
persons I have met, his humility and work as a simple parish priest, 
pastoral father to his flock remains, reminding one of the saintly 
bishops of the early Church, even though the news media still play 
on his role in World War II (much more immediate to a European 
than to an American) as an M.D., field surgeon, and resistance 
fighter. I do think it significant, however, to remark that the Lam¬ 
beth Conference of 1978, that august body of bishops and arch¬ 
bishops of the world-wide Anglican communion, would call upon 
Metropolitan Antony to be their spiritual advisor! 1 

Yet, if the English Orthodox are well-known, their future may 
well be tenuous. Their very piety and devotion, their consciousness 
of that fulness of faith they have been born into, or converted to, 

1 Officially, Metropolitan Antony was in attendance at Lambeth to con¬ 
duct spiritual meditations for Anglicans who wished to attend them; never¬ 
theless, several people indeed referred to him specifically as functioning as 
‘spiritual advisor’ to the Conference. Obviously, an Orthodox would be ex¬ 
pected to use the expression, but several Anglicans did so. 
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is capable of producing an insularity which threatens to cut them 
off, not only from English life, but from Christian life in general, 
and weaken their capacity to bear witness to the Truth. There is 
the real danger of a Slavic phyletism, especially among some con¬ 
verts who have been emotionally overwhelmed by the “magnific¬ 
ence” of Russian music and the beauty of our Eastern rite. Worse 
yet, there is that threat of sectarianism (not by any means uncom¬ 
mon to England) which easily will outlast the controversy between 
synodal and patriarchal jurisdictions among Russians (very real 
and much more visible in England than in the U.S.). 

There is also a dichotomy among Orthodox under the same 
jurisdiction, e.g., the Moscow Patriarchate. In some provinces as 
well as London (albeit staunchly fought against by Metropolitan 
Antony), there is that trend to be rather ingrown. Feeling defensive 
and challenged by a rapidly changing society in the West, many 
Orthodox are afraid to involve themselves in the life of that society, 
and have retreated into a shell of non-secular isolation. In contrast 
is the example of the parish at Oxford. Served by two priests, 
Fr. Kallistos (Timothy Ware) and Fr. Basil (Osbone), it is both 
Greek (Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople) and Slavic (Pat¬ 
riarch of Moscow), and no matter how confusing it may seem (two 
calendars, three languages), it works quite well. 

Oxford is perhaps an isolated case in an especially non-paro- 
chial setting of a functioning Christian community. Suffice it to say 
that Oxford and Cambridge govern much of the thought of Western 
Europe. As parishioners, the Oxford Church has Irina Findlow, 
author and ecumenical advocate, Nicolas Zernov, Ph.D., D.D., and 
his wife Militza Zernov, D.D.S., M.D. My fear is that Nicolas Zer¬ 
nov, although occasionally guilty of some theological faux-pas nur¬ 
tured by his own consumming involvement with the West, is dis¬ 
credited categorically by some in his theology, although his scholar¬ 
ship remains unblemished. He truly is one of the great spirits of his 
age and the man who almost single-handedly, at first, brought Or¬ 
thodoxy to the attention of English Christianity in our times. 

In the last two years, there have been conferences of English 
Orthodox, recently open to other European Orthodox, mainly from 
France, Denmark and the Netherlands. I have not as yet attended 
these conferences but will do so next year in order to make the 
American presence felt. At the same time, the Fellowship of St. Alban 
and St. Sergius (from its headquarters at 52 Ladbroke Grove, 
London Wll 2PB, and its annual conference at Highleigh Con¬ 
ference Centre, Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire) has become a place for 
the Orthodox and non-Orthodox to make contact. It has also pro- 
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vided a place where Orthodox can meet Orthodox in a Western 
milieu. (Nicolas and Militza Zernov have recently published an 
historical memoir of this.) 

Without a doubt, this unique and marvellous organization, of 
which I have been happily and joyously identified since 1977, is 
where minds and hearts meet in communion with Christ in such 
a way as almost to obliterate the tragic divisions that fragment the 
One Church. Not only can an Orthodox interrelate with his brother 
Christian, but it is an opportunity for the Orthodox to overcome 
the dangers previously referred to, by constantly having to re-think 
(repent) his or her mission and place in history. 

Although we Orthodox remain a minority even in that organi¬ 
zation, our capacity to enlighten Western Christians in the fulness of 
our devotion and knowledge of God and the meaning of salvation 
has found a suitable forum in the Fellowship. At the same time, 
Orthodox are placed in surroundings where, insofar as they develop 
an openness and self-confidence, they can learn from the West whose 
Christian history, although checkered and in some respects distorted, 
still contains within it valuable truths. If Christianity is ever to be 
united in fact (on the assumption that such unity represents God’s 
purpose and not modern man’s sentimentality), one thing that must 
occur is that the Orthodox, while remaining uncompromising in 
what they trust (i.e., in their faith), come again to realize that the 
Church in its fulness does not just speak Greek or Russian and that 
Western Christianity is not simply to be discounted as an historical 
abberation which has led men from the truth into falsehood or dis¬ 
tortion. 

We have become very conscious of the layers of Byzantine and 
Slavic piety which have overlaid the truths of our beliefs, and under¬ 
stand that a recovery of the true testament of the Christianity of 
the early Church and the Fathers is necessary. Let us concede that 
Orthodoxy has led the way in a profound religious renaissance in 
our own century and has to share the results of this uncovering 
with the world — not Slavic or Greek imperialism, but a new proc¬ 
lamation of the Good News. Our pride should know no bounds; 
we have so much of which to be proud! The faith of the Fathers, 
continually preserved in our worship, can bring that peace the world 
so desires. Yet our success, through tragedy, should teach us humil¬ 
ity and we must flee from arrogant pretensions. Indeed, through 
our help, the West is beginning to recover its own special dignity, 
and we must be constantly vigilant lest it misunderstand our ac¬ 
complishment and our purpose in challanging Western Christianity 
with what we so wonderfully possess. 
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The Fellowship of St. Alban (protomartyr of England) and 
St. Sergius has provided a unique opportunity for that kind of dia¬ 
logue that truly may restore the Church Catholic and Orthodox. 
It is not the kind of dialogue that takes place at doctrinal com¬ 
missions between eminent theologians and bishops, who must be 
ever circumspect and cautious in their giving of themselves, but 
rather the kind of communion between every-man by which the true 
reunification of Christians will in fact take place if it is to occur 
at all. And, so, I should now like to turn to some discussion of my 
personal involvement with this Fellowship over the last few years, 
introducing, I assume, to many American Orthodox, something of 
an experience which has altered my life significantly. The Fellow¬ 
ship has taught me something in the way of humility; it has made 
me realize that the West also has an orthodox truth within its own 
history, and perhaps our task as Orthodox Christians is to encourage 
Westerners to recover the special dignity of Western Christianity 
(acknowledging that it is not simply to be defined by the excesses 
of certain tendencies in medieval Roman Catholicism or by some 
of the doctrines and attitudes on the part of its Protestant heirs). 
I would suggest that such an approach will better enable the West 
not only to rethink its own cosmos, but would make it easier for 
it to accept the precious truths that we have preserved or recovered 
for ourselves and for Christianity. 

Orthodox must decide whether the grounds for church unity 
(in the real sense of the term) amounts to a demand that the West 
completely accept the totality of our theology and even our Eastern 
liturgies, 2 or whether we can come to realize that the West has some¬ 
thing of its own, authentic in itself, while implying our willingness 
to accept that there will always be significant differences on many 
issues, temperamental variations, distinctions in shading and tone 
which, while forever separating East and West, do not destroy the 
West’s ability to recover the fulness of faith in its own way. After 
all, the West is a product of its own peculiar history, and it may be 
entitled to possess certain ideas not especially congenial to the 
Orthodox mind. Perhaps both sides must reconsider what the es¬ 
sentials are all about! Does not the real spirit of catholicity, of 

2 1 am occasionally afraid that some Orthodox theologians, knowing 
that liturgy has always expressed in the most concrete and graphic terms 
the meaning of theology (often preserving it while theologians disputed the 
content of their theology), will requite that the West not only accept Orthodox 
theology, but insist on the use of Orthodox liturgies as the seal of any 
authentic reunification of the churches. I have never heard anybody declare 
this idea but, then again, we perhaps have never been sufficiently close to 
reunification to have it turned into a significant issue. 
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sobornost, not strongly suggest to us the need for unity with real 
diversity? 

In any of this, I am not an advocate of compromise in essen¬ 
tials, or any kind of fuzzy thinking that reveals nothing more than 
a sentimental yearning for church unity to heal the scandal of Chris¬ 
tian history. Yet my experience with the Fellowship has made me 
reflect on the possibility that Orthodox have over-reacted to many 
problems not excluding the issue of the ordination of women, which 
may be a false issue because neither side effectively appreciates the 
other’s point of view, The East fully comprehends the male-female 
dichotomy in the Church while perhaps incorrectly concluding that 
the West may have bent too quickly before the blatant militarism of 
the Women’s Liberation Movement, while the West, creature of its 
own history, senses that it needs both men and women in positions 
of responsibility at the center of the church’s life, something the 
East cannot see clearly. From another point of view, the real crux 
of the debate between Orthodox and Western Christians may be 
the distinctive approach of each toward the place of Mary in the 
schema of our salvation. If this is true, then perhaps the whole ar¬ 
gument is taking place from a fallacious perspective. 

My evolving position of special issues is not obviously the 
subject of these notes, so I believe it advisable to move on. At the 
core of things may be what can be accomplished if the Orthodox 
ceased placing Western thinkers on the defensive — and any argu¬ 
ment from a defensive posture tends to lead to rigidity of thought. 
At the Fellowship, this defensive position occasionally seemed quite 
alarming to me. Anglicans, Roman Catholics, and Evangelicals 
(within or without the Anglican Communion) seem to stand in some 
awe of our theological thought and the beauty of our liturgical ex¬ 
pression while at the same time perceive Orthodox believers as 
tending to be arrogant, dogmatic and even uncompromising even 
as regards minor matters. In turn, in so far as it is a true evaluation, 
it is a product of our Eastern history and the persecution of Ortho¬ 
dox churches. Orthodoxy is admired even to the point of uncritical 
veneration by some, while Orthodox people are often taken to task 
with what appears to be a lack of love, charity and understanding. 
Up to a point, at least, it is only the charisma of the Metropolitan 
Antonys and the Nicholas Zernovs (to suggest only a few), who 
through their love and humility, manage to challenge these attitudes. 
This is not to suggest that these two individuals share the same 
dogmatic perspective. And we mustn’t forget the dynamic and inter¬ 
grating influence of Father Bulgakov, who was loved with equal 
devotion by both Orthodox and Western Christians during his period 
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at the Fellowship. The new generation of Orthodox must follow 
the example of these people, as indeed many appear to be doing. 

There is a growing sense among Orthodox that love alone can 
win the respect of Western Christians and that Orthodox should 
be more willing to talk even about their own shortcomings and 
inadequacies, e.g., the scandal of jurisdictional divisiveness, and to 
approach the West with a sense of repentance for the part their 
Church has played in the creation of division and disunity in the 
seamless robe of Christ. My own observations have convinced me 
that the human face of Orthodoxy — its smile — impresses even more 
than the theological purity of dogmatics, let alone the magnificence 
of worship. We must encourage Western believers who may be 
weighed down by the serious problems in their own history and in 
the present experience of their churches, but who have become 
conscious of where the Truth lies (whether in their own tradition, 
or in Orthodoxy, or in some combination thereof) to develop self- 
confidence. Such a development can only be of advantage to the 
Orthodox — and a possible path to a new unity between the churches. 

At the Fellowship, many Anglicans can only be described as 
possessing in their hearts, and through their words, the fulness of 
Faith. How, I may ask, are we Orthodox to react to these people? 

This immediately leads me to some speculations as to where 
the Orthodox Church in England actually is to be found. Certainly 
it is in the hearts and manifests itself in the behavior of those Or¬ 
thodox who truly imitate Christ to the best of our frail human 
abilities. I am personally connected with a young priest who, in 
addition to his parish work, is seing mentally ‘incurable’ patients 
and, through his love and that of his family, has healed (whatever 
that word may suggest to my readers), for example, a schizophrenic. 
A young man previously hospitalized and under continual sedation 
now has his own apartment, holds a steady job and serves as a 
lector in the Church. 

This same priest managed to break down the barriers of litur¬ 
gical separation between Orthodox and non-Orthodox believers 
through a sermon of intense commitment and love just before the 
beginning of the Vigil of the Dormition of the Theotokos (1977) 
through inviting all those assembled to embrace everything about 
the service, as if it were their own, and to come up to receive the 
blessing as well as to join in all the hymns regardless of how well 
informed they may have been as to text and setting. For many this 
was hardly a problem by dint of coming to Highleigh year after 
year; many devotees of the Fellowship indeed are quite involved 
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with Orthodox matters throughout the year and not only when the 
Conference is in session. 

I can never conceive of ever forgetting that particular Vigil 
and the tears of joy that flowed so spontaneously onto the faces 
of non-Orthodox in the congregation of that little Anglican chapel 
at Highleigh. 3 For the first time, or so it appeared to me, many felt 
as if they belonged and were no longer mere spectators of an alien, 
if terribly moving, rite. 4 On the following morning, the Orthodox 
were encouraged to refrain, if only on this one occasion, from re¬ 
ceiving the blessed mysteries. I have heard some carping that this 
request was somehow inappropriate, yet the good that was accom¬ 
plished by this witness to our pain and awareness of the tragedy of 
separation far outweighed any error of form that may have been 
involved. By not receiving communion, we effectively, if only for 
a moment, were in communion with everybody — and it would 
seem that this was how non-Orthodox in fact perceived the meaning 
of the action. 

There was no compromising of the faith involved in all of this, 
no phony ecumenism here, but the kind of intercommunion made 
visible even without the full communal participation on the part 
of all in the ultimate mystery of our redemption. Barriers of under¬ 
standing were instantaneously broken down (and a similar, if dif¬ 
ferent, approach to the same issue was liturgically performed in 
connection with the Vigil of the Tranfiguration and the Divine 
Liturgy following the next year by yet another priest). At the same 
time, while there was a new sense of understanding, the tension and 
pain that has marked for so long the sacramental separation of the 
churches was not obliterated nor its agony lightened. Some Angli¬ 
cans, for example, who were most prone to criticize the Orthodox 
for their attitudes on the Eucharist — which, admittedly, they tend 
to approach from a different perspective — felt less confused as to 
what we were about, had their hearts perhaps miraculously softened, 
and developed a new insight into our own position on the issue. 

I do not think, although I have thought about it, that Father 
Bulgakov was correct in advocating intercommunion at least for 

8 Technically, the chapel is an ecumenical one, but its Anglican ethos 
is quite predominant. 

4 All the Orthodox Services at Highleigh are done in English, with perhaps 
some “Lord have mercies” in Greek. English language services are beginning 
to get off the ground on the parish level, where things seem to lag behind 
America by about a generation. Interestingly enough, the search for good 
English texts is a major problem, and there is a resistence, by some to em¬ 
ploy American language translations! 
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those members of the Fellowship whose hearts beat simultaneously. 5 
Perhaps it is, after all, right and proper that we must all wait and 
that the tension of waiting is in fact salutary — although we must 
all bare this tension in love and in love alone. The pain of separation 
must not be cured, as if it were some kind of a disease, but its 
symptoms must be assuaged. Indeed, at certain moments during 
the Fellowship meetings, emotions have been enflamed on the whole 
issue of inter-communion (providing some of the highpoints of the 
proceedings at Highleigh) and it has taken work and patience to 
prevent these emotions from accomplishing the opposite of what 
should take place. To examine these incidents would add pages to 
these notes. I have related this story from the recent history of the 
Fellowship to illustrate the quality of heart and soul that the con¬ 
fident Orthodox should evince if he or she is to expect love (and 
not merely respect) in return. 

On another level, the manifestation of the Orthodox spirit in 
its full dimension of love and understanding seems more and more 
apparent in proportion to the willingness of Orthodox believers to 
listen with respect to Western theologians who are searching out, 
within their own traditions, the Teachers, Fathers, and Saints who 
represent the great soul of Western Christianity. It was interesting 
that this year (1979) there was a lecture on Lady Julian of Norwich 
who had written during the fourteenth century (in English), “Our 
virtue and goodness are due to Jesus Christ, our weakness and 
blindness to Adam; and both were shown in the one servant. In 
this way we can see how our good Lord Jesus has taken upon him¬ 
self all our blame, and that, as a result, our Father cannot and will 
not blame us more than his own dear Son, Jesus Christ.” I have 
isolated this single cite from a Western thinker, and a woman, to 
illustrate that the Orthodox do not possess a monopoly of right-belief 
on the significance of the Incarnation. Our task as good Orthodox 
is to be open to listening to others. For me the Fellowship has been 
the place where this has become meaningfully possible. I am auite 
cautious in my hopes and expectations, but I believe that the Fellow¬ 
ship of St. Alban and St. Sergius somehow witnesses to God’s plan 
to reunite us scattered Christians in the One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. 

But, I have asked where the true Orthodoxy lies in England, 

5 Father Minchin, who remembers Father Bulgakov’s feelings on this 
subject has suggested that a more precise representation of his stance might 
be that “he believed that there was sufficient unity in the Fellowship so that 
he felt he could not deny Communion to any member who felt able to com¬ 
municate with us” 
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and I should like to introduce another line of speculation. Orthodox 
believers cannot be expected to overlook the real dissensions within, 
for example, the Anglican Communion. Nevertheless, it appears to 
me that many Anglicans are root-and-branch Orthodox in their 
hearts and it does not necessarily follow (for England) that these 
people should automatically leave that Communion to become Con¬ 
firmed Orthodox. I am hardly referring to people who are attracted 
by the “frills” of our worship, who are touched by the beauty of 
our icons or love our music, but who genuinely feel for the Whole¬ 
ness of the Faith (whether in its Orthodox form or from their own 
tradition) but, who, because they are English, cannot conceive of 
leaving the Church in which they were born, and who feel that 
that Church is still viable and through it much good can still come. 
Here I am thinking not only of a well-known figure like Donald 
Allchin, who shares the direction of the Fellowship with Father 
Kallistos, or even Michael Ramsey, former Archbishop of Canterbury 
whose insights into the meaning of the Transfiguration are throughly 
grounded in the faith of the Fathers, Eastern and Western, and 
whose views would gladden the hearts of any Orthodox listener or 
reader. 6 1 am thinking here, just to select one individual example, of 
Basil Minchin whose life in Anglicanism has been a complete one 
and who has been perpetually involved with his Orthodox brethren, 
not only in England, where he was formerly the Secretary of the 
Fellowship itself, but throughout the Balkan Peninsula as well. 
Father Basil, presently retired, has written several marvellous studies 
such as Covenant and Sacrifice (on the bibical meaning of the Eucha¬ 
rist from its Jewish origins) and Outward and Visible (filled with 
penetrating insights into the history of the Christian temple as the 
space of eucharistic worship), and has only recently published a 
good pamphlet called Praying with Icons. There are so many others, 
and since the hearts of these people have dictated that they must 
remain Anglicans and witness to the Truth within that Communion, 
are we to assume their decisions to be incorrect or cowardly? Recent 
visits to Holland and Denmark have also renforced mv reappraisal 
on this significant question. The heart of man can only be known 
by the individual involved — and to God! If it is not so clear as to 

6 Juridically, this statement requires some clarification. Donald Allchin is 
Chairman of the Fellowship Council while Father Kallistos is only a member, 
however central his role in the Fellowship. The Direction of the fellowship is 
by the Council (elected is Michael Ramsey while the Orthodox President is 
Archbishop Methodius, the new head of the Greek Orthodox in England, 
whose personal involvement promises to be of great importance to the work 
of the Fellowship. 
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whether the emergence of Anglo-Catholicism during the nineteenth 
century was an unmixed blessing, it seems very clear, at least to me, 
that something that might be termed Anglo-Orthodoxy has emerged 
in England which should be seen as a blessing for the Church. 

In England and elsewhere in Europe, conversion to Orthodoxy 
may leave a man isolated from his fellows in a minority-sect, and 
thus lessen the impact of his inner life on the communities in which 
he happens to live. In those countries where Christianity is really 
quite ancient, in which Orthodox saints have resided, there is a 
real case to be made (if a differing situation makes us reach different 
conclusions for America) for the revival of the Orthodox spirit 
within the existing Western churches. God must guide each person 
as to his personal mission, and could we be guilty of a kind of 
presumption in the facile assumption that we know what path should 
be chosen by whom? There may be a paradox here. Where are 
the Orthodox? Many are official members of Orthodox churches, 
and many more will choose this path for themselves in the years 
to come, but there are also many non-Orthodox who are slowly 
transforming their own minds and those of others in contact with 
them through their soul-searching and through their contact with 
Orthodoxy. That more and more people should be put into contact 
with the Orthodox world goes without saying, but it is more difficult 
to merely conclude that the result of these contacts must be a con¬ 
version experience, or that a conversion experience means a reception 
into the Orthodox Church. There is no way of predicting the future, 
but Orthodoxy may be leavening the historic churches in Europe 
in a way that should be brought to the attentions of American Or¬ 
thodox, theologian, cleric, and layman — and perhaps there is a 
lesson in all this that we could learn for ourselves. 

There has been much talk about Western-rite Orthodoxy, and 
I do not wish to enter into the discussion of this problem in these 
notes, but I have at least been compelled to consider the proposition 
that a kind of Western-rite Orthodoxy might be forged within existing 
churches in England, within existing parishes within those churches. 
What such developments actually portend for the future of ultimate 
church unity or what the future holds for the Anglican Communion, 
I cannot predict. Yet, it should be pointed out that a new Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury has recently been named, who was formerly 
bishop of St. Albans, the very diocese in which Highleigh is located 
and has already become a friend of the Fellowship and of the Ortho¬ 
dox in a particularly intimate way. What the Holy Spirit intends by 
this seemingly accidental fact is yet a mystery, but I believe Orthodox 
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believers should see this development as hopeful and patiently await 
the unfolding of its real significance for us and for others. 

To conclude these reflections, I should like only to emphasize 
again that I am only speculating, wondering (in the original philo¬ 
sophic sense of this concept), and I have now come to wish to share 
some of the results of my thinking with other Orthodox and all 
readers of The Quarterly . These are ruminations, with some inci¬ 
pient theologoumena, which are the product of these many trips to 
England — and even beyond. Perhaps, too, an act of penance is 
involved as I have tried to open myself to others, to Anglicans, to 
Catholics and to Evangelicals, to those special people I have chosen 
to call Anglo-Orthodox, and to learn something from them. Perhaps 
I have even taught them something, but this is the least important. 
I have shared my Orthodoxy with them and they have openly shared 
their religious perspectives with me. It has been a heartening history 
for me and not without its moments of agony and pain — and also 
much love! I hope that other American Orthodox will be afforded 
the same good fortune. In the end, there is a miracle involved, that 
in this almost horrifying century there are still Christians who have 
not compromised and whose devotion and purity of conscience are 
such that perhaps we might conclude that ours in no more or less a 
Christian century than those more famous centuries which our ro¬ 
mantic impulses somewhat uncritically label as Christian. 

— Nicholas Stephen Weber 
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D. M. Nicol, Church and Society in the Last Centuries of Byzantium: The 

Birkbeck Lectures 1977. Cambridge University Press, 1979. X+162 pp. 

In its brevity, this little volume containing the four Birkbeck Lectures 
which Professor Nicol delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge in 1977, 
belies the amount of information and erudition to be found within it. It shows 
that the proper vehicle for the study of Palaiologan Byzantium (1261-1453) 
is indeed the Byzantine Church for that institution came to dominate society 
at this time more than in any other period. As the power of the emperors 
waned and the Empire shrank, so the authority of the patriarchs of Con¬ 
stantinople increased and the interests of the Church prevailed. As Professor 
Nicol says, the Byzantine was “a religious animal,” and his ecclesiastical 
approach certainly tells us much about the individuals who made up late 
Byzantine society. What makes this book so refreshing is the fact that the 
author has taken a very positive view of the Byzantine Church, an attitude 
which has been less than popular since Gibbon registered his complaints 
two centuries ago. 

After providing an historical framework through an analysis of three 
situations which particularly marked the internal life of the Empire’s final 
two centuries, namely the Arsenite schism, the Palamite controversies, and the 
question of union with Rome (all manifestations of Byzantine “politics” 
according to the author), Nicol goes on to analyze Palaiologan culture and 
addresses the perennial question of the relationship between the classical and 
Christian elements in Byzantine civilization. While some tension was in¬ 
evitable between saints and scholars and their respective concern with the 
so-called “inner” and “outer” wisdoms, the author concludes that “they 
mixed happily enough.” (p. 52) From the evidence offered, the reader will 
also agree with this conclusion, particularly since the Church was responsible 
for so much of the classical study which occurred during this period. The 
libraries within Constantinopolitan monasteries became the proving grounds 
for the classical research of such scholar-monks as Maximos Planoudes and 
Joseph the Philosopher. Surely the fact that the word philosophos came to 
mean a monk and the word phrontesterion to mean a monastery says much 
even if these terms sprang from the idea that the true philosophy was that 
of the “inner” wisdom, i.e., Christian theology. 

Far more evident than the balancing act which was occurring between 
the classical tradition and Christianity was the tension felt in late Byzantine 
society as it stood between the evergrowing domains of the Ottoman East 
and the Latin West. Here also, Nicol provides an overview through concen¬ 
tration upon several major situations: the demise of the Church as the Turks 
conquered Asia Minor and the attitudes of those caught up in the trauma, 
the incessant demands of the Roman Church for the Byzantine Church’s 
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complete submission before any possibility of aid in the Empire’s hour of 
need, and finally, the allure of the West for those Byzantines who were upset 
with the debacle at home. This last group had discovered that the Latins 
were no longer the barbarians that the Byzantines had looked down their 
noses at in centuries past. The discovery of Aquinas by Demetrios Kydones 
and his circle through the Dominican presence in the East made these Byzan¬ 
tine feel that Byzantium was “behind the times.” And even if the conversion 
to Roman Catholicism by individuals such as Kydones was “an intellectual 
one, a change of mind rather than heart.” (p. 80), such actions demonstrated 
a certain disenchantment with the Byzantine status quo. Interestingly enough, 
Nicol points out there were also conversions of Roman Catholics to Orthodoxy 
so the Byzantine Church still must have held appeal even if some Byzantines 
no longer thought this. 

If the Byzantine superiority complex had cracked slightly even behind 
the strong walls of Constantinople, the situation further afield was much 
worse — Gregory Palamas reported that the people in one Turkish-dominated 
area had asked him why God had forsaken them. A circumstance such as 
this would seem to show that the Byzantines were losing their courage. 
A proof of this, as Nicol mentions, is the absence of contemporary histori¬ 
ography from 1360 onwards when Gregoras and Cantacuzene had put down 
their pens. To what did the Byzantines attribute their worsening condition? 
From the late thirteenth century, when the puritanical Patriarch Athanasios I 
decried the moral laxity of his clergy, until the early fifteenth when the monk 
Joseph Bryennios deplored the lack of Christian faith among the people, 
many predicted that the end would come as a result of Byzantium’s sinful¬ 
ness. No longer able to remain smug about their situation, some Byzantines 
even said that the Turks were morally superior compared to the often false 
Christianity practiced in the Empire and this would eventually bring the in¬ 
vaders victory! 

Despite the singularly high opinion which they had of their Empire, even 
a Byzantine official such as Theodore Metochites sensed that the Empire was 
going to pass away as had so many other earthly states. It died a violent 
death on May 29, 1453 — Constantinople was taken, the Emperor killed and 
the final vestiges of the state dissolved. But the Church remained. According 
to Professor Nicol, “Byzantinism was a psychosomatic condition” (p. 129), 
and it and the Church eventually showed they could exist without an Empire 
or an emperor. This reader certainly agrees with the author when he states 
that “Orthodoxy in its pure and unadulterated form was the noblest part” 
(p. 130) of this Byzantinism. To this, the hesychasm of Gregory Palamas, 
the liturgical life of the Byzantine tradition, and the sacred art of the Kariye 


Djami all attest. 


— Andrew J. Sopko 
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The Ukrainian Experience in the United States — A Symposium. Edited by 

Paul Robert Magocsi, Harvard Ukrainian Research Institute, Cambridge, 

Mass., 1979, vi-4-197 pp. 

James M. Evans, Guide to the Amerikansky Russky Viestnik, Volume l: 

1894-1914 , Carpatho-Rusyn Research Center, Fairview, NX, 1979, 

ix + 508 pp. 

Until recently the history of Orthodoxy in America has not been shaped 
as much by theologians or scholars as by the American experience of im¬ 
migrants from various countries of Eastern Europe and their descendants. 
Because the multi-ethnic character of Orthodoxy on this continent is a po¬ 
tential source of strength and richness, students of theology should have at 
least an overview of immigrant history and sociology. Now is an excellent 
time to study such disciplines because the rise of neo-ethnicism in recent 
years seems to have put an end to the concept of the melting pot as a viable 
model of ethnic life in America. Particular ethnic communities are not only 
surviving as peripheralized ghettos, but are growing in terms of contributions 
to the mainstream of American life and in terms of self-awareness. Two 
distinct but closely related communities which can be cited as examples of 
this are the Ukrainians and the Carpatho-Rusins, who together number some 
one and a half million and are significant because historically they were 
Orthodox, and the Orthodox Church plays a large role in their community 
life here in America. 

The most important academic work concerning Ukrainians in this country 
is carried on by the Harvard Ukrainian Research Institute established in 
1973 at Harvard University. It supports research associates and visiting 
scholars who are engaged in projects concerned with all aspects of Ukrainian 
studies. Recently in its series of sources and documents, the Institute pub¬ 
lished The Ukrainian Experience in the United States — A Symposium . The 
book is a transcription of discussions presented at a symposium dealing with 
the Ukrainian experience in the United States, held in Boston, December 
2-5, 1976. 

The papers present many aspects of Ukrainian-American life — historical, 
sociological, religious, linguistic and literary. Because some of the contributors 
take opposing positions on certain issues they also make diverse choices in 
terminology. Thus, the terms Ukrainian, Russian, Rusin and Ruthenian are 
all used to describe the same people which in the American experience came 
from two provinces of the Austro-Hungarian Empire — Galicia and Sub- 
Carpathian Rus\ 

One fact that becomes very clear from the presentations is the 
Ukrainization of Rusins from Galicia was virtually an overnight transforma¬ 
tion and broke the original cohesiveness of the Rusin community in America. 
For scholars to refer to the “Carpatho-Ukrainian region of Hungary” instead 
of “Sub-Carpathian Rus’ ” is indeed questionable. One side effect of the spread 
of the Ukrainian movement among the Galicians was the extreme reaction 
to it which lead many Galician immigrants in America to abandon their 
Rusin identity for a completely “Russophile” orientation. 

In The Ukrainian Experience much attention is paid to the life and his¬ 
torical development of both the Orthodox and Greek Catholic Church among 
Ukrainians because religion was an integral part of Ukrainian existence, 
especially in the villages, where Church-related functions were embedded in 
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all activities and daily occupations. The whole life-cycle of Ukrainian society 
was organized around the Church calendar with its many holidays and tradi¬ 
tions. Religion was a way of life and going to Church was almost as natural 
and necessary to one’s existence as eating or sleeping. For the Ukrainians in 
America, religion became a safeguard against assimilation. This is made 
clear in virtually all of the articles, especially in “The Ancestral Faith 
Transplanted: A Century of Ukrainian Religious Experience in the United 
States” by Vasyl Markus. This author seems to support the Ukrainian Catho¬ 
lic point of view onesidedly and certainly projects present categories on the 
events of the past which is as dangerous to scholarship and objectivity as 
projecting past categories on the present situation. 

The editor of The Ukrainian Experience , Paul Robert Magocsi, makes 
it clear that as far as he is concerned, research projects dealing with the 
delicate question of Ukrainian and Rusin settlement in America are problem¬ 
atic, interpretative and always open to criticism and revision. Professor 
Magocsi himself takes an openly “pro-Rusin” stance, stressing that over the 
centuries, Galicia and modern-day Transcarpathia had no connections with 
the Ukraine and that the distinctiveness of the Carpatho-Rusins in America 
has not evaporated for they have not merged with the Ukrainians. Those 
who take a pro-Ukrainian position are welcome to do so but should be 
ready to at least listen to other points of view. 

It is a fact of history that Russians have often exhibited condescension 
toward Ukrainians. Because Ukrainians in turn show the same kind of con¬ 
descension toward the Carpatho-Rusins in the United States (who are faulted 
for not considering themselves to be Ukrainians), it is a good thing that 
there is now also a “Carpatho-Rusyn Research Center” in Fairview, 
New Jersey. 

Not long ago, this research center published a Guide to the Amerikansky 
Russky Viestnik by James M. Evans. The guide is a landmark in American 
ethnic studies. It provides a detailed bibliographic survey of the first twenty 
years (1894-1914) of the oldest and most influential Rusin-American news¬ 
paper, the A mericansky Russky Viestnik {ARV). 

Published primarily for those who want to refer to the original issues 
of the ARV (now available on microfilm) the Guide contains entries which 
lead readers to discover a mine of information about the organizations, press, 
church, social development and cultural life of Rusin immigrants in the United 
States before World War I. If someone wishes to become familiar with the 
Rusin outlook on the issues raised by The Ukrainian Experience , the Guide 
to the ARV is a very valuable source of information. It also gives one a taste 
of the heated and polemical atmosphere in which all of these matters were 
discussed in former years. Both The Ukrainian Experience and the Guide to 
the ARV are worth reading not only because they provide useful insights but 
also because they show that the Ukrainian/Rusin dichotomy is not a closed 
question but rather one which is still open to debate and solution in a serious, 
tolerant and academic context. 


Evan Lowig 
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life here in America. 

The most important academic work concerning Ukrainians in this country 
is carried on by the Harvard Ukrainian Research Institute established in 
1973 at Harvard University. It supports research associates and visiting 
scholars who are engaged in projects concerned with all aspects of Ukrainian 
studies. Recently in its series of sources and documents, the Institute pub¬ 
lished The Ukrainian Experience in the United States — A Symposium . The 
book is a transcription of discussions presented at a symposium dealing with 
the Ukrainian experience in the United States, held in Boston, December 
2-5, 1976. 

The papers present many aspects of Ukrainian-American life — historical, 
sociological, religious, linguistic and literary. Because some of the contributors 
take opposing positions on certain issues they also make diverse choices in 
terminology. Thus, the terms Ukrainian, Russian, Rusin and Ruthenian are 
all used to describe the same people which in the American experience came 
from two provinces of the Austro-Hungarian Empire — Galicia and Sub- 
Carpathian Rus\ 

One fact that becomes very clear from the presentations is the 
Ukrainization of Rusins from Galicia was virtually an overnight transforma¬ 
tion and broke the original cohesiveness of the Rusin community in America. 
For scholars to refer to the “Carpatho-Ukrainian region of Hungary” instead 
of “Sub-Carpathian Rus’ ” is indeed questionable. One side effect of the spread 
of the Ukrainian movement among the Galicians was the extreme reaction 
to it which lead many Galician immigrants in America to abandon their 
Rusin identity for a completely “Russophile” orientation. 

In The Ukrainian Experience much attention is paid to the life and his¬ 
torical development of both the Orthodox and Greek Catholic Church among 
Ukrainians because religion was an integral part of Ukrainian existence, 
especially in the villages, where Church-related functions were embedded in 
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all activities and daily occupations. The whole life-cycle of Ukrainian society 
was organized around the Church calendar with its many holidays and tradi¬ 
tions. Religion was a way of life and going to Church was almost as natural 
and necessary to one’s existence as eating or sleeping. For the Ukrainians in 
America, religion became a safeguard against assimilation. This is made 
clear in virtually all of the articles, especially in “The Ancestral Faith 
Transplanted: A Century of Ukrainian Religious Experience in the United 
States” by Vasyl Markus. This author seems to support the Ukrainian Catho¬ 
lic point of view onesidedly and certainly projects present categories on the 
events of the past which is as dangerous to scholarship and objectivity as 
projecting past categories on the present situation. 

The editor of The Ukrainian Experience , Paul Robert Magocsi, makes 
it clear that as far as he is concerned, research projects dealing with the 
delicate question of Ukrainian and Rusin settlement in America are problem¬ 
atic, interpretative and always open to criticism and revision. Professor 
Magocsi himself takes an openly “pro-Rusin” stance, stressing that over the 
centuries, Galicia and modern-day Transcarpathia had no connections with 
the Ukraine and that the distinctiveness of the Carpatho-Rusins in America 
has not evaporated for they have not merged with the Ukrainians. Those 
who take a pro-Ukrainian position are welcome to do so but should be 
ready to at least listen to other points of view. 

It is a fact of history that Russians have often exhibited condescension 
toward Ukrainians. Because Ukrainians in turn show the same kind of con¬ 
descension toward the Carpatho-Rusins in the United States (who are faulted 
for not considering themselves to be Ukrainians), it is a good thing that 
there is now also a “Carpatho-Rusyn Research Center” in Fairview, 
New Jersey. 

Not long ago, this research center published a Guide to the Amerikansky 
Russky Viestnik by James M. Evans. The guide is a landmark in American 
ethnic studies. It provides a detailed bibliographic survey of the first twenty 
years (1894-1914) of the oldest and most influential Rusin-American news¬ 
paper, the A mericansky Russky Viestnik {ARV). 

Published primarily for those who want to refer to the original issues 
of the ARV (now available on microfilm) the Guide contains entries which 
lead readers to discover a mine of information about the organizations, press, 
church, social development and cultural life of Rusin immigrants in the United 
States before World War I. If someone wishes to become familiar with the 
Rusin outlook on the issues raised by The Ukrainian Experience , the Guide 
to the ARV is a very valuable source of information. It also gives one a taste 
of the heated and polemical atmosphere in which all of these matters were 
discussed in former years. Both The Ukrainian Experience and the Guide to 
the ARV are worth reading not only because they provide useful insights but 
also because they show that the Ukrainian/Rusin dichotomy is not a closed 
question but rather one which is still open to debate and solution in a serious, 
tolerant and academic context. 


Evan Lowig 
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Sotiris Kadas, Mount Athos: An Illustrated Guide to the Monasteries and 

Their History. Translated by Louise Turner. Athens: Ekdotike Athenon 

S. A., 1979. Pp. 200. Map+132 plates + folding map. 300 drachmas. 

Ekdotike Athendn, whose sumptuous publications are gradually becoming 
better known in the United States through an American distributor, is already 
well known in Greece for its authoritative, richly illustrated, and handsomely 
produced historical and archaeological publications, including a huge three 
volume series on The Treasures of Mount Athos (to be reviewed in a later 
issue of this journal). In the meantime, the present small volume should be 
noted because “This brief presentation of the history, the art and the life 
of Athonite monasticism attempts to give an insight into the unique nature 
of the Holy Mountain and the important role it has played in the life of 
the Greek Nation and the Greek Orthodox Church” (p. 198). Author Sotiris 
Kadas goes on to add, “Mount Athos represents for the Greeks the cradle of 
the national tradition and that part of Greece where for more than a thousand 
years the Greek-Christian heritage, Greek letters, and the true Byzantine style 
of worship has been preserved. Moreover, it is a sacred repository which con¬ 
tains untapped sources for the study of theology, philosophy, history, Byzan¬ 
tine and post-Byzantine art and eastern mysticism. It is also a museum richly 
stocked with artistic treasures of the Christian Orthodox past” (ibid.). Cer¬ 
tainly, the Holy Mount Athos, the only monastic republic in the world and 
the principal center of Eastern Orthodox monasticism (which celebrated its 
one thousandth anniversary in 1963), is technically a state-within-a state, with 
twenty ruling monasteries and some 1300 active monks. Mount Athos is one 
of the three prongs of the Chalcidice in Macedonia in northern Greece and 
is a peninsula of about 31 miles in length and three to six miles in breadth, 
jutting into the Aegean Sea. Athos survives as the only living remnant of 
the Byzantine Christian Empire in a form not significantly different from what 
it was in ages past. On Mount Athos one can continue to study Eastern Or¬ 
thodox monasticism and catch something of the spirit of the 1100 years of 
the Byzantine Empire first-hand. 

Archaeologist Sotiris Kadas’s guide to Mount Athos is splendidly put 
together. Prior to the individual chapters on each of the twenty monasteries 
of Mount Athos, there are brief but meaty sections on legend and history, 
the nature and origin of monasticism, Mount Athos today, the government 
of Mount Athos, the life of the monks on Athos, prayer, work, and food. 
The heart of the book is a monastery by monastery account that is character¬ 
ized by vivid color illustrations, historical data, descriptions of the key ar¬ 
chaeological and religious treasures and special features of each monastery. 
In addition to the capital Karyes and the Protaton, the monasteries described 
are the Great Lavra, Vatopedi, Iveron, Chelandari, Dionysiou, Kouloumou- 
siou, Pantokrator, Xeropotamou, Zographou, Docheiariou, Karakalou, Philo- 
theou, Simonopetra, St. Paul, Stavronikita, Xenophontos, Gregoriou, Esphig- 
menou, St. Panteleimon, and Konstamonitou. At the end of the guide there 
are brief discussions of the architecture, sculpture, painting, monumental art, 
portable icons, illuminated manuscripts, miniature art, vestments and gold- 
embroidered fabrics, and other treasures. “These treasures, all of which bring 
to life the greatness of medieval Hellenism, have been reverently preserved, 
often in the midst of great danger by the continuous care of the Athonite 
fathers” (p, 143). Though the author is aware that Mount Athos is “A gar¬ 
den, where, like an unfading flower, the hallowed practices are cherished, the 
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cultural contribution of Eastern Christianity is piously protected and the 
traditions of the Byzantine Empire are still the daily ritual” and “It is indeed 
a holy place, where the way of life is that dictated by the transcendental 
truths of mysticism, of prayer and of the life hereafter” (p. 198), nevertheless, 
because he is primarily an archaeologist, the author does not delve deeply 
into matters theological and religious, as can readily be seen from his brief 
bibliography which omits such basic religious-oriented books as Constantine 
Cavarnos’s Anchored in God , originally published in Greece by Astir Pub¬ 
lishing House of Athens in 1959 and the same author’s The Holy Mountain 
(Belmont, Massachusetts, 1973). 

Still, all in all, Sotiris Kadas’s Mount Athos is a feast for the eyes and 
the mind that deserves to be in the hands of every Christian pilgrim to Mount 
Athos and in every Orthodox Christian library that claims to be com¬ 
prehensive. 

— John E. Rexine 
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